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THE WEEK. 


THE chief military event of the week is the action at 
Vlakfontein. The particulars, which are not yet complete, 
only dribbled through slowly, and for some time it was un- 
certain where the action had taken place. It turns out that the 
scene of the engagement was the Vlakfontein due west ot 
Krugersdorp, as Mr. Charles Williams anticipated since 
the Boers have never really lost their hold on the Magalies- 
burg district. We lost 57 men killed, 121 wounded, and 8 
missing, and there have since been five deaths from wounds. 
Delarey’s motive in making the attack in which all that is 
known of his own losses is that 46 Boers were left dead on 
the field of battle is uncertain. Our men, 1,450 strong, 
were returning to camp with seven guns, and the rear-guard, 
consisting of two guns and 350 men of the Yeomanry 
and Derbyshires were attacked by the Boers, whose 
forces were estimated at 1,200. ‘The two guns were 
captured, but were regained on the return of the 
main force after some plucky fighting. The most 
ominous facts are the revelation of another surprise, and 
the last sentence in Lord Kitchener’s despatch, “ Rein- 
forcements are being sent.” If it were not for 
this sentence, it would not have been unreasonable 
to assume that Delarey was not threatening our position, 
and that his attack was merely designed as a proof of his 
mettle, a “striking manifestation,” as Lord Milner would 
call it, of Boer vitality. This incident occurred four days 
after Mr. Chamberlain had declared that the war was no 
longer a war. 


THERE have been other instances of Boer activity 
during the last few days. A Central News telegram, printed 
in Saturday’s paper, gave an account of a Boer attack on a 
British convoy proceeding from Bethel to Standerton. The 
attack, which was conducted with great vigour, lasted for 
two days, and the enemy suffered severely. ‘The explana- 
tion of the tenacity and determination shown in this fierce 
rear-guard action is undoubtedly that the British convoy 
was taking Boer women and children to a prison camp, and 
the Boers were ready to make every sacrifice in the hope of 
effecting their rescue. ‘The Boers know more about these 
camps than we are allowed to know. In the Cape Colony 
Jamestown, a town forty miles from the frontier, surrendered 
to Kruitzinger, but the stores the Boers took away with them 
were regained later. In the Northern Transvaal, Colonel 
Wilson has surprised and defeated a Boer commando. Our 
losses were three killed and fifteen wounded; the Boers 
lost thirty-seven killed and some hundred prisoners, besides 
8,000 cattle and eighteen wagons, understood to be supplies 
for Beyer’s commando, 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN made an excellent 
speech at Edinburgh last Saturday. After a cutting ex- 
posure of Mr. Chamberlain’s circular tour round the old-age 
pension question, Sir Henry passed on to a general criticism 
of the Government’s policy. But his final sentences, the 
first of which seems to contain an uncomplimentary allusion 
to Lord Milner, formed the best part of the speech : 

“If their statesmanship could find no avenue of concilia- 
tion, if a hard, arrogant face was turned to those whose 
good will it was our highest interest to win, he feared that 
two hundred millions would indeed have been lost, and 


much more would have been lost. They would have 
lost in blood and treasure, in power and prestige, in 
something far more precious—something without which 
the ctrength of that — Empire could not be maintained 


—namely, the sympathy, approval, and respect of the general 
conscience of mankind.” 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday Mr. Morley 
addressed three great speeches to his constituents at 
Montrose, Brechin, and Bervie. Happily his voice, which 
has so long held him from public speaking, improved as he 
went on, and was better at.Bervie on Thursday than at 
Montrose on Tuesday. The speeches should be read in 
the splendid verbatim reports of the Manchester Guardian. 
No summary can be at all satisfactory, for they abound with 
eloquence and wisdom. The war, Mr. Carnegie’s gift (of 
which Mr. Morley is trustee), our commercial and financial 
condition, temperance reform, and old-age pensions, were 
Mr. Morley’s leading topics. But the first naturally took 
up the greater part of his attention. To the complaint of 
an editor that he has the war on the brain Mr. Morley 
replied at Bervie : : 


“Well, what is the brain for? The brain, I always under- 
stood, is the organ given to man for the purpose of thinking 
with, and surely there is something to think about in pro- 
ceedings which have cost so many lives, which have spread 
deadly ruin, which have broken so many hearts, which have 
made so many women widows, so many children father- 
less ; which have squandered millions of money accumulated 
by the skill and toil of men, which have blotted out two 
little States. I think, on the whoie, the brain may 
be excused in finding in all that something to work 
on, and I shoulda like to answer one or two questions 
that have been put to me‘on the war. I met to- 
day on a railway platform, on my way from Brechin, a 
worthy man who came to me and said, ‘Do you think 
we shan’t get back the cost of this war from the gold 
mines? Do you think,’ he said, ‘we shall have to pay? I 
am not sure,’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘lam. (Laughter.) You will 
have to pay every penny.’” 


Mr. Mor ey holds that the Boers had as good a right 
to govern themselves as Englishmen, and he hates the very 
idea of governing people against their will. Whether an 
English Government will be able to give them freedom, 
and thus secure the only settlement that offers a prospect of 
future peace, depends upon the development of opinion in 
England and Scotland. Mr. Morley says that the fever is 
cooling, and that his countrymen are beginning to learn the 
lesson. Until that lesson is learnt, we must not expect any 
striking improvement in policy. Mr. Morley evidently feels 
the distinction between the urban mining population of the 
Rand and the pastoral Boers. No serious man (he tells us) 
believes in the emigration of British settlers, into the pastoral 
districts. Nor can the idea of deporting the whole Boer 
population be seriously entertained. “But all these diffi- 
culties—and I could easily multiply them if there were 
time—all these difficulties which are now slowly coming 
into view as the consequences of the war, as the conse- 
quences of the breaking up of the frame of government in 
the South African Republic and in the Orange Free State, 
they all show how bottomless, how unfathomable, was the 
folly of beginning this policy of violent suppression, this 
policy of being content not merely with beating the Boers 
in the open field, but of beating them down to their knees, 
of bringing them into unconditional and abject submission. 
That policy is in every sense, in every line, in every word, 
in diametric and in direct contradiction to the policy with 
which on our lips we embarked on this most lamentable 
journey.” It should be observed that all three meetings 
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were open meetings, and that there was no sign given of 
opposition or obstruction, Mr. Morley has triumphed four 
times in three weeks once in the House of Commons, thrice 
in his own constituency. 


Mr. Morey, in addressing his constituents at Brechin on 
Wednesday evening, was able to state the outlines of the 
scheme for disposing of Mr. Carnegie’s gift to the Scottish 
universities. It appears that the money invested will yield 
an income of £104,000. (1) Half of this is to be used 
in strengthening the universities in the faculties of science 
and medicine, and in history, modern languages, and litera- 
ture. (2) Half is to be applied to the payment of ordinary 
class fees of all students. (3) Any surplus is to be spent in 
extending lectureships or evening classes outside the univer- 
sities. We do not know whether this was the original 
form, or whether the scheme has been adjusted to meet the 
criticisms which the Scottish Press poured so lavishly on 
the first statements of Mr. Carnegie’s intentions. We sup- 
pose that the second proposal is meant to work like the 
Government grant for police purposes, which being fixed is 
a constantly diminishing proportion of the total expendi- 
ture, as that increases. Some such effect must follow, if 
these benefactions stimulate the desire for education. 


Mr. MERRIMAN and Mr. Sauer were entertained at a 
dinner on Wednesday. Mr. Edmund Robertson presided 
over a distinguished audience, which included Mr. 
Courtney and Mr. Stephen Gladstone, besides Mr. Thomas 
Shaw, Lord Farrer, Mr. Burt, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, and many other Members of Parliament. Lord 
Ripon, Mr. Bryce, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Seale-Hayne, Dr. 
Spence Watson, and Lord Portsmouth wrote letters of sym- 
pathy, Lord Ripon laying stress in particular on the grave 
danger of listening to the demand for the suspension of the 
constitution in Cape Colony. Mr. Robertson, in a very 
telling speech, made havoc of the painted loyalty under 
which a section of the people of South Africa disguise their 
private and ignoble ambitions. Mr. Merriman described 
the long catalogue of injustices and follies committed in 
the name of British authority in South Africa. He exposed 
the grotesque absurdities of martial law, and criticised Lord 
Milner’s unqualified partisanship, which had given a full 
rein to the insolences of a loyalist faction, and had uncon- 
stitutionally identified the King with the policy of a party. 
Mr. Sauer expressed in terse and resonant sentences that 
made a deep impression on his audience the unalterable 
refusal of the Dutch population to bend its neck to a con- 
queror’s yoke. 


But the oratorical event of the evening was Mr. Court- 
ney’s speech. ‘Those persons who associate Mr. Courtney 
with the passionless austerity of a philosophical Radical 
could scarcely have been prepared for the magnifi- 
cent dramatic power he displayed on Wednesday 
night. A splendid moral indignation rose to its 
climax in his indictment of Lord Milner, who 
seemed to be lacking in manhood in his_ inability 
to understand men’s aspirations after freedom. ‘There 
was a certain awful solemnity in the gesture, the tones, and 
the spontaneous roll of the periods thtoughout an oration 
that owed none of its effects to the sheet lightning of mere 
rhetorical mechanism. Mr. Courtney was followed by Mr. 
Shaw, whose denunciation of farm-burning before Whitsun- 
tide was one of the few great successes of Liberal criticism in 
Parliament, and the evening ended appropriately with short 
speeches from Mr. Stephen Gladstone and Lord Farrer, 
men whose names recall to a generation that has many 
lessons to learn over again what miracles a fearless Liberal- 
ism was able to perform in the great causes of freedom and 
economic truth. 


Two important meetings have been held during the 
week to discuss the Government’s Education Bill. The first 
of these, an emergency meeting of the Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation, expressed the official view of 
the Liberal Party. The second, a Conference summoned 


by various education leagues, expressed the opinion of pro- 
gressive educationists without reference to party. ‘The 
1,300 or 1,400 delegates who met in the King’s aHll on 
Thursday represented, as Lord Spencer observed, “ educa- 
tional, political, and religious organisations, which included 
trades councils, trades unions, and co-operative societies.” 
No greater gathering of Progressives has met since 1870. Al- 
though summoned by different organisations, the views of 
the two meetings were similar. In the agenda of each the 
Government’s bill was condemned, but the hearty applause 
of the audiences, and the angry cries which greeted any 
speaker who suggested that the bill was worth amending, 
showed the completeness of that disapproval. Both meet- 
ings agreed that a single authority elected ad hoc should 
be entrusted with the care of elementary, secondary, 
and technical education. Great alarm was manifested at 
the proposal to make the county councils the chief autho- 
rity, not from any hostility to these bodies, but from con- 
viction that they were sufficiently occupied already with 
their existing duties, which, as Mr. Corrie Grant observed, 
are likely to increase. 


Tue chief difference between the meetings was that 
the Committee showed itself more critical and destruc- 
tive, acting, in short, as an opposition ought to act; 
while the Conference, although manifesting no less 
distrust towards the living oxymoron of the Education 
Department, was more constructive. A long resolution, con- 
taining nine heads, laid down the principles of a democratic 
and national system of education. At each meeting there 
were several excellent speeches. Mr. Massie, who presided 
at the Committee, denounced Sir John Gorst’s bill as 
“ Jesuitical,” in seeking to destroy the School Boards by 
subordinating them to the County Councils. The official! 
resolution demanding a single education authority was 
amended, a large majority supporting, by the addition of 
the ad hoc principle. Nothing, indeed, was more remark- 
able than the evident determination of the delegates at both 
meetings to maintain and extend the School Board system. 
An echo of the war was heard at the Conference, when Mr. 
Maddison drew the loudest burst of applause by his 
declaration that our national supremacy must be maintained, 
“not by bayonets, but by brains.” Lord Spencer (who pre- 
sided), Mr. Lyulph Stanley, and Lord Aberdeen were the 
chief speakers. 


A GATHERING thus convened comes together, naturally, 
with independent and possibly conflicting opinions; but 
on this occasion it was easy to discover that on every impor- 
tant educational principle the delegates were not only agreed, 
but determined. Not content with opposition to the bill, 
they were ready to replace it by a constructive and compre- 
hensive measure. ‘The general policy of the Conference is 
indicated by its resolutions that “to provide an efficient 
system of national education the principle of public manage- 
ment by means of popularly elected local bodies should be 
applied to all schools receiving assistance from public 
funds; that there should be popularly elected bodies in 
every part of the country ; and that these authorities should 
be directly elected for the purpose of education, and have 
enly educational duties to perform.” It appears probable 
that the Liberal Party will unite with more determination 
than it has shown for some time to resist, perhaps to defeat, 
this sectarian and reactionary measure. 


THE extract printed below is taken from the Bloemfon- 
tein Post for April 25: 


OFF TO CEYLON. 


INSULTING THE KING’s UNIFORM. 


Although he was a Britisher, and apparently a well-edu- 
cated man, T. Mitchell told his friends yesterday—unfor- 
tunately for him in the presence ot a few soldiers—that he 
would rather have lost his right leg than have seen the 
British army in Bloemfontein. He went on to say that there 
was no —— army here now, and that all the good men had 
gone home, and concluded with the statement that “ They 
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would not catch De Wet till it rained again.” He was 
brought before Captain Salmon this morning, and the 
evidence proved that he had talked in a very excited and 
anti-British manner. The Provost-Marshal said that he had 
had several such cases before him, and he was now Boing to 
make an example of this case, in order to stop this kind of 
thing. The accused would be made a prisoner of war and 
sent to Ceylon. 


We were accused of exaggerating a few weeks ago when 
we said that men were liable to be punished for private con- 
versations, and that there were eavesdroppers in South 
Africa. 


Tue Report of the Committee of Inquiry into War 
Office Organisation has just reached us, and we hope to 
notice it at greater length next week. If some of the 
recommendations of the Committee look at first sight 
rather like truisms, it must be borne in mind that the most 
simple and obvious business methods seem from the Report 
to have been so conspicuously absent from the management 
of the War Office that a suggestion, for instance, that each 
member of the staff should know what he has to do and 
do it, a suggestion which would be laughed at in any mer- 
chant’s office, comes as quite a new idea to our military 
advisers. The chief practical remedy recommended by the 
Committee, the establishment of a War Office Board to 
carry out the proposed reforms, seems to put a premium on 
deliberation, of which there is too much already at the War 
Office, at the expense of action. ‘The main solution of the 
problem is no doubt decentralisation, on the importance of 
which the Committee also lay much stress, and which has 
already been tried with good results at the Admiralty. The 
proposed substitution of qualiised Army officers for civilian 
clerks in some of the higher posts compels approval. 


Ir is characteristic of the attitude in which Europe 
now approaches the Eastern Question that the Cretans 
should be rebuked for their anxiety to proclaim their union 
with Greece, on that ground that any move in this direction 
might disturb the s¢atus guo in the Balkans. ‘This naive 
selfishness is quite intelligible, but it is rather absurd to 
suppose! that these vigorous islanders will be at all impressed 
by the arguments addressed to them from Paris and Vienna. 
Though all the Bourses of Europe were in panic they would 
be none the poorer. ‘Their representative Chamber assem- 
Lled in Canea, after an interval of two years, has passed a 
resolution calling upon the Powers to consent to their union 
with Greece. ‘This, when one comes to think of it, is a 
very mild and academic step. ‘The Cretan, though a sturdy 
lighter and an uncompromising patriot, is also endowed with 
al! the finesse of the race. So long as he merely calls for 
union in this constitutional and regular manner, Europe 
may safely conclude that the question is not urgent. If the 
Cretans felt it to be a matter of life and death to throw off 
the last phantom of ‘Turkish suzerainty they would execute 
i coup d@ctat and inform the Powers that that they were 
already subjects of the Hellenic kingdom. ‘They would 
only have to hoist the white and blue flag and lower the 
solitary crescent which floats ona rock in Suda Bay. The 
Powers would hardly be likely to take the extreme step of 
ordering their rather meagre garrisons to fire. But indeed 
the question is not urgent. Crete suffers no really serious 
inconvenience by remaining a nominal part of the Ottoman 
Empire. 


CERTAINLY we have no wish to prolong even this 
shadowy ‘Turkish sovereignty. We have the utmost sym- 
pathy with the nationalism of Greeks and Cretans, which 
has made this union the passionate ideal of a century of 
heroism and sacrifice. ‘The s/a/us guo of the Balkans means 
for us simply the consecration of misrule and anarchy, and 
we should welcome any event that would disturb it. And 
yet we find it in our hearts, as Philhellenes, to deprecate a 
hasty movement towards union. Indeed, we doubt whether 
the present agitation is quite sincere and single-minded. It 


is perhaps not unconnected with the general dissatisfaction 
which has brought about the return of a Chamber go per 
cent. of whose members sit in Opposition. The raising of 
this question was, we are inclined to think, an innocent 
manceuvre directed against the present Ministry. It seems 
to have been engineered from Athens, and some of the 
wisest heads among the Cretans, notably M. Venizelos, who 
was Vice-President of the Insurgent Government, are 
opposed to it. If only Prince George would grant a rather 
more liberal Constitution the whole motive for haste would 
be gone. ‘The fact is that a union at this moment would 
benefit neither Crete nor Greece. Crete has her own special 
problems to face. The Moslems are not yet reconciled. 
The roads and the harbours are not yet rebuilt. The schools 
need reorganisation, and agriculture is very unscientific. 
In all these points Crete has a heavy leeway to make up. 
Greece, on the other hand, after the moral and financial 
ruin of the war, is certainly not in a position to play foster- 
mother. She, too, has her own work of reorganisation to 
attend to. Indeed, when the union does eventually come 
about we hope it will be on the basis of Home Rule for 
Crete. But meantime a hasty marriage would simply plunge 
the island into the rather muddy vortex of Athenian party 
politics. For many a year to come the Cretans will have 
other things to think about. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s observations on the Irvine case 
appear to have excited great indignation in the medical 
profession. Each of the two chief organs of the profession 
devoted a leading article to the case, and condemned the 
action of the Government. It is difficult, as they remark, 
for the Medical Council to maintain its necessary authority 
in the profession if it is to be openly flouted by the Govern- 
ment. Of Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct the Lancet observes : 
“We may say that his interference in the matter did him 
little credit, and reflected badly upon the Government. Mr. 
Chamberlain said that he had never heard of Dr. Irvine, 
even by name, but that he knew him to be a gentleman of 
great professional reputation—somewhat irreconcilable 
statements, made more difficult to dovetail by the fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to give an account of Dr. 
Irvine’s relation with the Birmingham Consultative Com- 
mittee (and other bodies), which, though inaccurate, was 
clearly inspired by some knowledge.” ‘The Zancet goes on 
to suggest that thé medical profession is to some degree 
“estranged from the Government,” and to express disap- 
proval of its action or inaction on such matters as vaccina- 
tion and the lunacy laws. ‘The second professional organ, 
the British Medical Journal, is scarcely less indignant, and 
is particularly annoyed with Mr. Chamberlain’s reference to 
a “trades union rule of the medical profession.” “ Trades 
unionism is good enough for Mr. Chamberlain and for most 
Members of Parliament when they are dealing with working- 
class constituents.” “In the pamphlet and card circulated 
by the Consultative Institution general practitioners were re- 
ferred to in terms of the worst possible taste.” 


We hope that the friends of humanity in Parliament 
will force the Government to unfold the real causes and 
objects of the invasion of Somaliland. We believe that it 
is a relic of the Cape to Cairo lunacy. It is also a proof 
that Lord Kitchener's attempt to exterminate the dervishes 
and to kill a religion by polluting the objects of its worship 
has proved as unsuccessful as most of the foul deeds 
done in the joint names of Imperialism and Christianity. A 
telegram from Aden last week stated that the Mad Mullah 
(why mad—except that he is trying to defend his country ?) 
has 80,000 men ready to resist our expedition, and that 
“the communications of the British force are temporarily 
liable to suspension.” What makes the waste of blood and 
treasure involved in this adventure so unintelligible is that 
“payable gold” is not supposed to exist in Somaliland as 
in Ashantiland and the Transvaal. But the Somalis are 
harried by the Foreign Office, not by the Colonial Office. 
Let us try to find out the weekly cost of the Somaliland 
Expedition and the number of men of all colours employed. 
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MORAL SENSE AND COMMON SENSE. 


HE columns of the Liberal daily Press are teeming 
with letters against the war, its initiation, its con- 
duct, and its prolongation. We welcome these letters. 
Every new voice raised is a stimulus to others to speak out. 
The Conservative newspapers have to fall back upon 
anonymous foreigners or their own leader writers (equipped 
with convenient pseudonyms) when they desire to illustrate 
in their correspondence columns the “ national determination 
to make this war a fight to the bitter end.” Now, what we 
should like to say to the readers of Te Speaker scattered 
through the towns and country districts of the United King- 
dom is that the time is now at hand when it should be 
worth while to collect and set at work the vast potential 
forces of political discontent and indignation. You think 
you can do no good. You live in a little town, it may be 
of only 10,000 people. All the clergy and most of the 
local ministers have blessed the war. The chairman of the 
Liberal executive has shaken hands twice with Sir Edward 
Grey, and was once invited to one of Lord Rosebery’s re- 
ceptions. He holds that discussion of the war would be 
injurious to the prospects of the Liberal Party. You think, 
perhaps, that there are very few people who agree with you. 
You are probably wrong. At any rate, it is your duty to 
test the question. Hold a meeting, or two or three meetings, 
to discuss the war. Send signed protests to your member 
and to Ministers and Front Bench waverers. Do not seek 
out wild stories of outrage and atrocity. But take the 
official returns of farm burning and the statistics of mortality 
in the refugee camps, the latest revised official estimates of 
the cost of the war, and the casualty returns. Point out by 
homely illustrations to the local merchants and tradespeople 
what the waste of 112 millions a week means. Ask why it 
has already gone on for nearly a year since we took Pretoria 
and had it in our power to make peace on terms which 
would have afforded all the necessary guarantees of future 
peace. In a word, appeal to the moral sense and the 
common sense of your neighbours at the same time. Lei the 
truth be known through the ear as well as through the eye. 
This is the great duty which enlightened men and women 
now owe to their own country, to set up Queen ‘Truth in the 
place of King Chamberlain. 

We believe that the nation, or the part of it which 
thinks, is sincerely anxious for a speedy settlement in South 
Africa, and very much averse to the Times’ policy (now 
openly avowed) of a fight to the bitterend. True, the aver- 
age man is often repelled by the wild talk of well-meaning 
fanatics, who think to stop the war by hawking about date- 
less and nameless atrocities. But he is ready and willing to 
listen to sober truth and sound sense. Mr. Morley has the 
peculiar gift of saying the right thing at the right time and 
in the right way. He appeals to the heart and the head of 
his countrymen at the same time. He would be incapable 
of saying, like Lord Rosebery and the Daily Chronicle, that 
a nation cannot afford to be magnanimous twice; but he 
does not distinguish between magnanimity and prudence, 
between morality and utility. The course he indicates com- 
bines justice with expediency. The policy he opposes com- 
bines injustice to others with ruin to ourselves, and he 
opposes it because it is ruinous as well as because 


it is unjust. In his speech at Brechin on Wednesday Mr. 
Morley put this point in a perfectly plain and intelligible 
manner. “I have never taken up any such position as that 
a war or a war policy which was righteous becomes un- 
righteous because it costs a great deal of money. I have 
never said that. But it is perfectly childish in a nation 
and worse than childish, just as it is childish and worse than 
childish in an individual, to treat money as an entirely un- 
important matter.” He reminded hig constituents that there 
are statesmen now who talk as if it were “ a downright mean, 
shabby, ignoble huckstering sort of thing” for a great em- 
pire to keep any accounts at all or to put any check upon 
the waste of its capital. Let us remember, as Mr. Morley 
always remembers, that this fearful explosion of barbarism 
has been accompanied and assisted by a reckless and un- 
paralleled waste of material wealth. Our South African 
policy has thrown morality into the sea, and economy has 
followed morality. Increase of taxation and a decline of 
trade will help the nation to see that it has been corrupted 
and misled. There is one of Mr. Morley’s texts, “The tax- 
gatherer is the real schoolmaster,” which might seem at first 
sight to be a little too pessimistic, to lean a little too far 
to the Napoleonic view of Englishmen as a nation of 
shopkeepers. ‘The truth seems to be, however, that a sense 
of financial responsibility is necessary to bring a democracy 
into touch with the facts, and to make them search into the 
causes of a policy—especially when the field of operations 
is thousands of miles away. If a man belongs to a club, and 
the managing committee embarks upon a new policy which 
makes no difference whatever to him, he may let it go on 
some time without inquiry; but if in consequence of that 
policy he is asked to double his subscription, he begins to 
inquire, and wants to satisfy himself that the new policy is 
sound. No one blames the member of a club, or thinks 
worse of him for so doing: much less should we blame the 
silent voter (his main political business is to elect every 
five years a parliament from which a committee is nominated 
t» govern the Empire) if, in spite of a free Press and a 
pulpit, the tax-gatherer is his real schoolmaster: 
least of all should we blame him if his Press and 
his pulpit prove to have been what they were, in most 
cases, at the beginning of this war. ‘Therefore, faith in the 
people and willingness to go forth and instruct them are the 
virtues required at this hour. Mr. Courtney, in his noble 
and animating speech at the great dinner to Mr. Merriman 
and Mr. Sauer, told them that a real change of opinion is 
slowly coming over Englishmen with regard to the war and 
the settlement. Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer are taking 
back to their countrymen this cheering message, and the 
assurance that there are many determined men and women 
left in the Mother Country who will do their best to make 
the change as rapid and as complete as possible. London 
has done far more than its share ; the provinces have been 
deplorably slack. Many towns in the West Riding and 
Lancashire are saddled with Liberal Imperialist or Tory 
Members. Let the real Liberals in these constituencies 
brush aside minor questions, and bring all the pressure they 
can to bear upen their Members, not privately, but publicly. 
Let this great question be brought everywhere and with all 
speed to the test of public opinion. ‘The fever is beginning 
to cool: the country is beginning to find out its mistake. 
Mr. Morley’s proposition that the two South African 
Republics had as much right to govern themselves as we 
have is incontrovertible. We have to work upon that pro- 


position, and upon his other proposition that in the greater 
part of those two vast territories there is no likelihood of an 
English population being settled in the lifetime of men 
now living. 
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IMPATIENCE AND ETERNITY. 


T is more than a year since Mr. Morley last addressed 
his constituents. The Liberal Party went into 
battle last autumn in a hubbub of contradictory voices 
from a babel of dissonant and formless cries. There was 
enough courage and leadership to save Stirling, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Dumfries, Hawick, Carnarvon, and, 
perhaps, a hundred constituencies in England, Scotland, 
and Wales from the storm that took men off their 
feet elsewhere. But the nation was deprived of the 
imperious voice of the one leader who can make 
himself heard above the uproar of those passions that 
sometimes drive men helter-skelter after the glittering 
squalor of mean causes. Truth and freedom have 
suffered two staggering calamities in the last eighteen 
months. The intolerance of the party to which Mr. 
Courtney, to the lasting misfortune of his country, 
decided it was his duty to attach himself fourteen 
years ago, exiled from Parliament the  states- 
man whose rare gifts of character and mind should 
have been doubly precious to the essentially common- 
place creed of Unionism. Mr. Morley has happily 
remained in Parliament, and we are glad to know from 
his speech last Tuesday that he will not abandon those 
great human purposes for which in literature and in 
politics his unique talents have been spent. When Mr. 
Morley’s energies are set free and Mr. Courtney 
resumes his place in a transfigured Liberal party, a new 
hope and confidence will quicken the! efforts of 
those men who have sustained beneath dark and 
inexorable skies the long battle for England’s ancient 
causes of truth and freedom. 
Mr. Morley’s silence at the election was broken by 
a message to his constituents that will take its 
place in the literature of the nation. ‘‘ The boasting 
skippers with their cargo of Dead Sea apples ” will be 
remembered long after men have contrived to forget 
the more homely phrases Mr. Chamberlain chose to 
describe his opponents. Mr. Morley at any rate has no 
need to recant or to whittle down a single syllable in 
that sentence. Do his opponents still stand by every 
letter of their assurances that the struggle was over, 
the enemy crushed, peace at our doors, and the 
fruits of the war only waiting to be garnered ? What 
is become of those politicians strutting in khaki, 
those jackdaws in peacocks’ feathers? Their mis- 
calculations are passed into a proverb ; their ignorance 
is the laughing-stock of their own Press; their cowardice 
has sought shelter in concealments and perversion of 
the truth which their own followers have resented ; they 
have made war barbarous without making it decisive ; 
they have punished with the rigours and injustice of 
martial law a colony they have failed to protect from three 
invasions ; they have organised famine because they 
could not garrison the country ; and they have thrown 
women and children into prison because they could not 
conquer with a quarter of a million of men a people on 
whose necks they expected to plant their heels after a 
single skirmish. Mr. Morley described to his audience 
on Tuesday the gradual development of this tragedy of 
failure and wrong. He speaks with the authority of a 
statesman who warned the country of its danger 


when the bribed Press began its sinister campaign. That 
is an authority which, unhappily, few of our Statesmen 
can divide withhim. But indignation and alarm are not 
limited to the original opponents of the Government's 
policy. It would be difficult to find anywhere a more illu- 
minating or a more convincing exposure of their blunders 
than that contained in a little book written by Mr. 
A. M. S. Methuen, who explains in the preface that he 
has hitherto given an independent but steady support to 
the Ministerial Party. Mr. Methuen has collected, in 
a simple and restrained narrative, the dreary catalogue 


of mistakes and insolent follies that make up 
the history of the South African war. Many 
who disagreed with Mr. Morley two years ago 


will be found to agree with Mr. Methuen to-day in 
refusing their confidence to the dreamers who seek to 
settle South Africa by impatience and eternity. Our 
imitation Bismarcks have borrowed nothing from their 
hero but his aggressive temper and his cynical in- 
difference to right and wrong. 
things that he did. They can push a nation into 
declaring war. They cantrample freedom under foot. 
They can show his fine contempt for all the idealisms 
that have slowly wrinkled the charters of brute force. 
They can shed blood like water. But the iron is in 
things and not in our rulers; in the justice that over- 
takes insensate follies and not in these bruised and 
battered playthings of inevitable but unexpected fate ; 
these slaves of forces that acknowledged Bismarck 
their master. 

Mr. Morley spoke of a ‘‘ second war,” the war that 
is raging to-day for objects repugnant to civilised men. 
It is that war that has lost us, as Mr. Edmund Robertson 
said in his powerful speech on Wednesday night, the 
moral leadership of the world. Farm-burning and the 
imprisonment of women are the accessories not of war, 
but of conquest. ‘‘ Whatever Mr. Morley may say,” 
argues the Zimes, ‘‘ the nation are as frankly resolved 
as ever they were to insist upon ending the war in 
their own way. . . They are resolved to fight it out 
to the bitter end.” ‘A fight to the finish "—‘* uncon- 
ditional surrender,”’ ‘‘ no shred of independence ”’—these 
are the phrases, strange to the ears of free nations, for 
which we are fighting by methods civilisation had 
agreed to renounce. There is no precedent, as Mr. 
Morley says, for refusing to treat with a beaten 
enemy. It is that refusal that proclaims our outlawry. 


They can do many 


‘* England in thunder calls ‘ The tyrant’s cause is mine’ ; 
That hour accurst how did the fiends rejoice, 
And hell through all her confines raise the exulting voice; 
That hour which saw the generous English name 
Linked with such damnéd deeds of everlasting shame !” 


“*How many army corps is it worth for the nation tohave 
it known that it is an honest nation ; that it is a nation 
that loves freedom, that loves justice even though justice 
shoulddoit someseeming temporary disadvantage? How 
much do you think that credit is worth in the world?” 
Many men will return a derisive answer to Mr. Morley’s 
question ; there are others, and they belong to all 
parties, who are as sensitive as was Robert Burns for 
the honour of the ‘* generous English name” ; and who, 
whilst ready to run the risks of foreign displeasure in 
a noble cause, do not welcome these odious dreams of 
conquest more kindly because they have won for us the 
black looks of an astonished Europe and the righteous 
curses of mankind. 
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THE FINANCE OF THE NEW EDUCATION 
BILL. 


F you demonstrate to a private individual that he 
has made a good or bad investment, and enable 
him to make or save money, he is usually very much 
interested and very grateful. To an intelligent person 
with no money invested, and no money to invest, your 
exposition and demonstration would be intolerably dull. 
The figures would be altogether odious. The purest 
altruist does not want to examine another person’s 
shopping accounts and washing books. Accountants 
do this sort of thing, but not for love. When it comes 
to national finance everybody’s business is nobody's 
business. ‘‘I have no head for figures,” is the weary 
sigh of the business man, who has his nose all day in his 
own private ledger, if you try to direct his attention to 
the Budget, the expenditure on war, the expenditure 
upon agricultural landlords, or upon the further endow- 
ment of a privileged religion. 

With this apology I venture to add a supplement 
upon education to what has already been said upon the 
subject of the relations between the national and the 
local exchequers, between the taxpayer and the rate- 
payer. I shall begin withthe general remark that, popular 
education in all its branches being a national as well as 
a local question, its burden may very well rest upon 
the shoulders of both the taxpayer and the ratepayer, 
supposing always that the relationship between these 
two sources of revenue be governed by the best prin- 
ciples of Peelite and Gladstonian finance. In the 
important letter from Mr. Arthur Acland which 
appeared in the Zimes of June 5, the policy of grants 
in aid to education is erected into a general principle. 
** It is astonishing,” writes Mr. Acland, ‘‘ how great a 
stimulus a small sum like a grant equivalent to a half- 
penny rate from the State may give to local initiative ; 
and the conditions under which this grant by the 
Treasury has been made in Wales, where such a great 
success has been achieved, have not been found by 
the authorities to be unduly burdensome or inquisi- 
torial.” 


It is, perhaps, unfortunate that Mr. Acland did 
not explain the miserable state of confusion into which 
indiscriminate grants from the Exchequer of the State 
to the exchequers of local authorities tend to throw our 
financial system. But I have nothing to say against 
his argument. Of all grants in aid, grants in aid of 
education can most easily be made to harmonise with 
the conditions laid down by Sir Robert Peel. Not 
only is education a national as well as a local 
interest. It is also a service capable of almost in. 
definite improvements. And the standard of efficiency 
may not only be raised, it may also be tested, and the 
central department can readily discover through its 
inspectors and examinations whether a particular grant 
has been ‘‘earned.” The objection of Liberals to the 
aid to Voluntary schools given by the Act of 1897 was 


that the public got no guarantees of improved 
administration, that the money went to private 
and irresponsible bodies, and that it led to 
a diminution of private subscriptions, which are 
really the sole excuse for the existence of Volun- 
tary schools. The grant of 1897 violated all 
sound principles of finance, and has done just as 
little good to education as the Agricultural Rates Acts 
have done to agriculture. Voluntary subscriptions 
have diminished, and Voluntary schools are still going 
down hill. The Government has proved that grants 
in aid of a ‘‘ distressed” industry or service may be so 
clumsily and stupidly organised and distributed that 
the sums extracted from the general taxpayer may fail 
to benefit such industry or service. 

In a second article it will be possible to show with 
some detail the financial history of education in England 
and the changes for the worse which have been brought 
about by recent legislation. Such a survey is really 
necessary in order to understand certain features of the 
new bill. But no survey and no historical knowledge 
are necessary in order to realise the consequences of one 
provision (sec. 1 (7)): ‘f An education committee shall 
not have power to raise a rate or borrow money.” But 
the council of a county or county borough may raise 
sums if they like, and if they do so the new ‘‘ educa- 
tion committee” may spendthem. The authority which 
may spend may not tax, and the authority which may 
tax may not spend. It is as though the national 
finances were consigned to two bodies, the Lords and 
the Commons: the Lords to spend the money and the 
Commons to raise it! The spending authority is 
the education authority. It gets the money which it 
is to spend partly from the local taxation residue if the 
county authority allows it, and partly from such gene- 
rosity as a county council or a county borough 
may choose to exercise. This poor education com- 
mittee is a mere shadow of a shade. It is not 
a popular authority. It depends like a depu- 
tation upon the pocket money allowed it by 
the least popular of all the popular authorities. How 
will it spend such money as it gets? Apparently 
the Government hopes that a good deal will be flung 
away upon grammar schools, which are seldom sub- 
jected to popular control, and are often managed by 
small and not very enlightened religious cliques. 
There seems to be a real danger that this new 
authority will be either spendthrift or spend nothing, 
either harmful or useless. This is bad enough; but the 
most extraordinary thing of all is that the bill which 
constitutes a spending authority actually fails to pro- 
vide for an audit! This omission is a measure of the 
capacity of the Duke of Devonshire and Sir John Gorst. 
They set up a new spending authority, and make no 
provision for auditing its accounts. Ex uno disce omnes. 
The utter futility of the whole billfmay be inferred from 
this characteristic omission. The new authority is not 
Democratic, and it is therefore to be allowed to be 
corrupt. it is not controlled by the people, and there- 
fore it is not subjected to audit. I confess that lama 
little surprised that all the exhaustive criticisms and 
conferences upon the Education Bill have not yet 
unearthed this flagrant and unpardonable folly—the 
creation of a spending authority without the provision 
of an audit. Is it the last infirmity of the ducal or the 
last eccentricity of the knightly mind? 


F. W. H. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT POPULAR LITERATURE. 


I.—Its GENERAL CHARACTER. 


N asking the reader to follow me in a serious and sym- 
pathetic study of what the people do actually read, I 
must ask him to put aside for the moment many critical 
habits that have become second nature, many noble and 
austere ideals of what literature ought to be. For it will 
require more true humility to look through the eyes of 
millions than to look through the eyes of one. 

Primarily, we must, in studying anything so widespread 
as printed matter, get rid of one fundamental error in our 
use of the words good and bad. We speak of a knife that is 
blunt as a bad knife or a paint-box that yields hard and weak 
colour as a_bad_ paint-box. For practical purposes 
this is right enough. Compared with other objects of the 
same class these things are bad. But for all that the word 
bad is a misnomer ; for bad things are things that hurt us, 
not things that please us insufficiently. A blunt knife is not 
bad, unless it cuts us, and then, for the matter of that, it is 
not so bad as a sharp knife would be. A paint-box is not 
bad, unless we eat the paints, and even the most 


exquisite greens and purples may be discordant if 
mingled internally. A common knife is good be- 
cause however hard it may be to carve a_ joint 


with it, it would be much harder to carve it with an 
umbrella. A common paint-box is good, because however 
hard it may be to extract paint out of it, it would be much 
harder to extract it out of a lump of red sandstone. These 
things, however rude, are inventions. The most forbearing 
British father would complain if he were asked to carve the 
joint with one of the primitive flint-knives of the British 
Museum. But in their cases in the British Museum we 
respect them as if they were the relics of a saint. 

So it is with the great miracle of letters. We must re- 
member that the whvle discovery of reading is new to great 
classes of the community; ey are still in the time of 
Caxton. It is not strictly true to say that any of their 
reading is bad; for it is entirely good that there 
is an ingenious code of signals by which are con- 
veyed to them the inmost thoughts and secrets of 
men long in their graves. It is mot true, strictly 
speaking, that any of the fiction they read is bad ; for it is 
altogether a good thing that they should, in any shape or 
form, live that mystical double life that separates man from 
the beasts, one life in the daily duty of selfishness, the other 
in that strange and fantastic unselfishness which makes the 
fate of some non-existent hero, the creature of an idle brain, 
almost as important as our own. It is not, strictly speaking, 
true that any of the politics they read are bad, for it is an 
entirely good thing that they should have, for an abstract 
thing outside them like the State, enough sensibility to be 
bullied or enough enthusiasm to be duped. These things 
are not, in the proper meaning of the word, bad, any more 
than a man is bad for not being Shakespeare, or a hill bad 
for not being Mount Everest. 

In this spirit, therefore, we must approach the problem 
of popular literature. We must realise that the need for 
literature is a universal hunger, and has nothing in the 
world to do with good literature, which is a special and 
slightly depraved taste. We can, of course, if we like, judge 
ordinary men by the test of whether they are what is called 
“cultured,” just as we can if we like judge negroes by 
whether they have a delicate complexion, or jockeys by 
Whether they are six-foot high. The only objection is that 
upon that particular class of persons the test has no value 
whatever. What we have really to discover is not whether 
these men have reached the peaks which only a few can 
reach, but whether they are on the right road. The 
literature which the uneducated man studies is certain to 
be mean to us; the supremely important thing is that it 
should not be mean to him. 

There is hardly, to my fancy, a poorer figure cut in the 
world than that of the artist complaining of the irnorance 


of the Philistines. Of course, the average man does not 
understand art, any more than the average artist under- 
stands grocery. But the artist is far better off than in- 
numerable other intellectual professions. While he is 
whining, the man of science or mathematician is quietly 
exulting in radiant and irrefragable truths, which not only 
can no one understand, but which it is excessively improbable 
that anyone ever will understand. Even his nearest and 
dearest are to the astronomer often as remote as the most 
solitary star. If his friends do not assist the painter with his 
picture, at least they talk nonsense about it. But a person 
of quite exceptional mind would be needed even to talk 
nonsense about the Differential Calculus or the Transit of 
Venus. Men of science submit nobly to this isolation 
because they feel that they are specialists on whom is laid 
the burden of that higher life of which the old saints and 
ascetics spoke truly enough. But they know that ordinary 
people have a science which is sound as far as it goes: they 
know that neither physiology nor botany are needed to 
prove the gastronomic effect of unripe apples, no abysmal 
mathematics required to establish how many beans make 
five. 

Such should be the general preliminary attitude of 
anyone really wishing to understand the literature of the 
people. He should realise that, although an epicure might 
call bacon and cabbages a bad dinner, the phrase is merely 
2 comparative one, and does not really constitute those 
excellent creatures, the cabbage and the pig, elaborate in- 
ventions of the devil. Similarly a pennv dreadful is not 
really bad: its fault is merely that its holiness is faint and 
ineffectual. 

There are, as I hope to show in a subsequent article, 
many really bad forces operating in popular literature. 
Worst of all, beyond a doubt, is. that new growth of Yankee 
cynicism, in which ideals are not so much scoffed at as 
ignored. This frigid and innocent materialism is worse than 
any profligacy. A hot revolt against morality might be ex- 
cused by all of us ; but what condition can be conceived as 
viler than a condition of cold revolt ? 

But though there are, as I shall show, many bad 
tendencies in the popular writings, I doubt beforehand 
whether I shall be able to echo the general condemnation 
on vulgar work which is pronounced almost with one voice 
by the cultivated class. I am prevented from trusting en- 
tirely in this class by two facts. Firstly, because this class 
has in all ages been almost invariably wrong about popular 
literature. It was the cultivated class which dismissed the 
old ballads as barbarous and Gothic architecture as gothic. 
It is at least tenable that some great critic of future ages may 
find in “My Old Dutch” something of what we find in 
“Sir Cauline” and “ The Heir of Linne.” And, secondly, 
the cultivated class put themselves, to my mind, clearly in 
the wrong by their one persistent habit of classing popular 
literature by certain broad distinctive terms which they 
intend as denunciatory but which are in truth at once 
universal and eulogistic. Thus they speak contemptuously of 
“sensational” literature, as if all literature were not 
sensational and good exactly in so far as it is sensational. If 
the last scene of Ghosts produces a profound sensation, 
it is precisely because it is sensational. If a scene in one of 
Miss Marie Corelli’s novels is an extravagant bathos, it fails, 
not because it is sensational, but because it is not. 

As the critical class, with their loose and crude classifi- 
cations give me no assistance in this matter, as indeed (as I 
have said) they appear to have an entirely wandering and 
misleading classification of the matter, I have fallen back on 
the project of trying to form an opinion for myself. I have 
read magazines of a diabolical cheapness and noveleties the 
names of which are too absurd to be uttered except in the 
glimpses of the moon. I have absorbed more imbecility 
into mv system than I should have thought it nossible for 
that already well-stocked organism to endure. And I have, 
rightly or wrongly, come to a conclusion about popular 
literature. What it is I hope to explain in an ensuing article. 
The conception of leaving off at this exciting point I owe to 
several serials that I have recently studied. 


G, K. C, 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 
SOME IMPRESSIONS. 


By a DELEGATE. 


HE Congress has been attacked this year for its poli- 

tical tendencies, and political it certainly has been. 

A body which is characterised by caution and moderation 
has taken a plunge of a kind to alarm the nerves of the 
Times and the Spectator. The Co-operator is a man 


with a stake in the country, and as such he is on 
the whole a conservative force. His motto is self- 
help, and the Conservative Press has always praised the 
sturdy independence and self-reliance which has made him 
stand aloof from schemes that savour of socialism or con- 
fiscation. Conceive their horror, then, when twelve hun- 
dred delegates, whose constituencies have millions to their 
credit, ships on the sea, vast blocks of town property, 
streets of houses, thousands of shops—when these million- 
aires go down to Middlesbrough and call for legislation of 
the most “advanced” character. What makes it worse is 
that the bulk of my fellow-delegates ‘were Lancashire and 
Yorkshire men, with a good sprinkling of Scotsmen, and 
many of them belonged to the Conservative party. 

Has some enterprising body captured the Congress ? 
Certainly not. No assembly could be more free from 


wire-pulling influences or sectional pressure. There 
is generally a passage of arms between the _profit- 
sharers and the federalists—those who believe that the 
stores should join hands for purposes of production. But 
this is positively the only subject that divides Congress on 
party lines. At the Trades Congress you have your Right 
and Left and Mountain, and the amount of wire-pulling is 
considerable. At Middlesbrough, there was a platform on 
which were ranged the members of the Central Board of 
the Co-operative Union, and there were the delegates below 
and up in the galleries, a level mass of black coats and 
keen faces, with here and there a bonnet. 

No; the co-operators have been forced into advanced 
politics precisely because they are people of property ; and 
that is what makes them formidable. Finding themselves 
harried and hampered by our land system, they want better 
land laws. Their great housing schemes suffer at present, 
their farms, and, in one shape or another, the various enter- 
prises of stores and workshops. A delegate from one of 
the University towns told me that his society had given up 
farming because a certain college which owned the land 
would -only renew the lease for a short term and on an 
exorbitant rent. Concerning the incidence of rating, too, 
the delegates can tell you tales. In a word, here is a move- 
ment experiencing in its own person—or, let us say, in the 
persons of some seven millions of the population—the sen- 
sation of having the results of its own labour and thrift 
confiscated by legal process. Again when it came to rail- 
ways, you had the same practical prosaic view of the 
problem, unqualified by the slightest dash of doctrinairism. 
We proceeded to annex our railways without mentioning, 
or even thinking of collectivism, nor was the voice of the 
Fabian heard. We want to own the railways because they 
give us a bad service, because they combine against the con- 
sumer, and because they levy an unreasonable toll on our 
trade. At the Middlesbrough Parliament the public ser- 
vice of the Co-operative State is the one interest; no 
lawyers, no financiers, no directors, no company promoters 
sit in the chamber or run about the lobbies. 

And now for a word on the Budget, which is obviously 
a matter of the first importance to the Co-operative State. 
The Parliamentary Committee had passed it over in silence, 
and the Central Board report said nothing about sugar or 
the enormous increase of expenditure. Strange this, con- 
sidering that we represented seven millions of consumers, 
but not so difficult to explain, when you reflect that the 
Budget and the war might well be regarded by the official 
mind as inseparable ; and to introduce the war would be a 
serious mistake. So the Budget was held at arms’ length 


_ even put the negative. 


for fear of party and patriotic demonstrations. If the Con- 
gress had accepted the situation in silence, they would have 
given away their title to act and speak as the champion of 
the working-class consumer. ‘The position was saved by 
Mr. Maddison with a few sledge-hammer sentences. Why, 
he asked, had the Government passed over the millionaire 
and come down on the cottager. When bad times came, 
the people would wake up to find that their sheet anchor of 
cheap and untaxed food had gone. It was a fine speech, 
and, from the first sentence, its effect could be foreseen. 
When Mr. Maddison left the platform the delegates broke 
into a demonstration of applause which I have never seen 
equalled in an eight years’ experience of the Congress. 
Miss Llewelyn Davies, who is the secretary of the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild, a body which has been agitating 
this question while the officials lay quiescent, put 
the case from the point of view of the working woman, 
and the motion that the Standing Orders Committee 
should bring forward a resolution denouncing the tax was 
carried with a stentorian “aye.” The chairman did not 
Later in the day the platform, 
which had learnt its lesson from the demonstration, brought 
up a resolution to which was tacked a denunciation of the 
increase of normal expenditure, and a demand for a free 
breakfast-table. Note: In the Co-operative State, when a 
vote of censure is carried, the Government does not resign, 
it bows its head and goes one better ; and a very good plan 
It 18. 

The feeling on the Education Bill was intensely strong, 
and it arose, first from the irdignation with which the 
Cockerton intrigue was regarded, and next from the convic- 
tion that the bill was a flank attack on the whole machinery 
of popular education. Co-operators, we must remember, 
were the pioneers of evening classes, they are largely repre- 
sented on School Boards, and they believe that their move- 
ment is bound up with the progress of education. It is a 
fact that the societies and their central organisation will 
resist the attempt to disestablish the School Boards with all 
their might ; and Scotland, which looks on serenely from 
its height at the struggle, intends to help its English 
brethren. The Congress resolution declared in favour of 
the creation of one Educational authority for each district, 
specially elected, with an Act to enable the threatened 
schools and classes to go on in the meantime. 

A second striking intervention of the delegates arose 
on the question of Old Age Pensions, a subject which has 
been debated for some time past in connection with schemes 
for the provision of pensions by co-operative agency. These 
schemes, after discussion throughout England, Wales, and 
Scotland, have been rejected in favour of a State pension, 
the general feeling being that the co-operative society was 
not a suitable instrument, and that nothing short of a 
national scheme could be adequate. No official resolution, 
however, had been put down, and once again the Congress 
brought forward an instruction to the platform to supply the 
deficiency. ‘There were only two or three dissentients, Mr. 
Holyoake and Mr. Greening, who represent the school of 
a self-sufficing co-operation, shaking their heads over the 
proposal. 

As the owners of some five thousand shops, and the em- 
ployers of some 45,000 shop assistants, the Co-operators are 
bound to have views as to early closing. Their practice in 
this respect is excellent. Numbers of societies observe a 
forty-eight hours or a fifty-four hours week for shop assis- 
tants, and only a very small proportion work more than sixty 
hours. I may say in a parenthesis that the living-in system 
is non-existent. The resolution as printed declared in 
favour of Lord Avebury’s bill, but Congress rebelled against 
putting its seal on a tentative and permissive measure, and 
contented itself with pronouncing emphatically in favour of 
early and compulsory closing. 

I must not forget that the delegates gave the Lord 
Chancellor a piece of their mind over the “ Prevention of 
Corruption ” bill, which the country owes to the late Lord 
Russell. ‘The chief point complained of is that whereas 
the giver as well as the receiver of the bribe was penalised 
in the original bill, Lord Halsbury proposes to let the chief 
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offender go free while the shopman or buyer is liable to 
punishment. Mr. Maxwell, the able chairman of the Scot- 
tish Wholesale Society, pointed out that such a law would 
not stop illicit commissions, but would put the man who 
had once received a bribe at the mercy of the man who had 
paid it. 

So much for the political aspects of a congress which 
has been marked by breadth of outlook and fineness of 
perception. I should be giving only a partial impression of 
the situation if I did not add that this new outlook corre- 
sponds to a marked growth of ideas and clear thinking in 
the politics of the storé itself. Only a few years back, the 
store was looked upon as little more than a device for easy 
saving and cheap buying. Trade Unionists complained 
that it lent itself to sweating, and stood aloof from the 
interests of labour. Nowadays the movement is penetrated 
by the Trade Union spirit, and ideas of fair contracts and 
fair wages, so that in many societies it is considered dis- 
graceful to keep sweated goods in stock. The stores have 
thus become a meeting ground for the two great labour 
movements, and Co-operators and Trade Unionists are 
working together for a common cause. Therefore, when 
Co-operators intervene in political matters they are not 
merely defending their own interests and the cause of high 
dividends, but they are seeking to enforce a social concep- 
tion which embraces all classes of workers. I have not 
space to give chapter and verse for this deeply interesting 
development, but a paragraph which I clip from the 
Co-operative News will suffice to show how things are 
going. It is taken from the report of the last meeting of 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, a federation 


of retail stores doing a business of more than five and a 
half millions a year: 


“Mr, Laidlaw (Edinburgh): Had you any complaint about 
the goods to cause you to take the action indicated in the 
following a 4 

“ «Interview held with manager ot drapery department was 
reported on. As one firm of hat manufacturers in Stockport 
had refused to put trade union marks on goods manufac- 
tured by tliem, it was agreed that the account be closed.’ 

‘The Chairman : No, but you have expressed yourselves 
here so often on this matter that we thought it our duty to 
go to those makers who ,ut on the mark. 

“Mr. Welsh: Had you any reason to think that some of 
the firms you were dealing with were not paying trade union 
rates ? 

“The Chairman: We had not, but we thought that if this 
mark were on the goods it would be a security that they 
were doing so.” 


The same forces are at work in the English societies 
and reflected in the great Manchester “ Wholesale,” whose 
advertisement on the front page of the Co-operative News 
catches my eye—“ Do you wish to ensure that good wages 
are paid to workers, and that they labour under fair con- 
ditions? ‘Then ask for the shirts, mantles, underclothing, 
and corsets manufactured by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society at their Broughton works.” 

VAUGHAN NASH. 





IDIOM. 


T is daily averred in public sheets, with various 
| emphasis, that English, the ancient and admirable 
speech of a single people, is “ the universal language of the 
near future” ; and it seems that this peddling and happily 
fantastical prophecy is very complacently received, even 
by those who profess an intelligent regard for our most 
precious inheritance. The joy in mere diversity which 
should make such a prospect hateful belongs perhaps to 
the order of esthetic morality, and we know by a thousand 
signs how the modern movement towards what is sometimes 
called a greater simplicity of life goes trampling down every 
landmark of original appropriation. But it is strange that 


the notion of forfeiting an undivided title to the complete 
and persistent emblem of national being should be agree- 
able to anyone; or that scholars, among the rest, should 
have forgotten that a language which has conquered the 
world must bear the disfiguring scars of many battles. It 
cannot hope to penetrate far without disguise and without 
concessions ; it will return travestied, or at least indifferently 
decked in alien frippery, like one always abroad and every- 
where at home; and if it lose nothing more it will be 
stripped, beyond all remedy, of idiom. 

Idiom is the race, as style is the man: it is the mani- 
festation in language of a collective genius. Like resem- 
blance in a portrait, it is indefinable, and itis everywhere, in 
the vocabulary, the spelling, the sounds of words and their 
forms, the construction of sentences and their emphasis, 
There are striking testimonies, in all languages, to their 
original spirit, which we call emphatically idioms; but 
idiom runs all through every language, and while particular 
idioms may be got by heart in a foreign tongue, its idiom 
cannot be mechanically assimilated, but is for a foreigner a 
rare and laborious acquisition. 


As idiom is the secret and essential law by which each 
language is differentiated from others, the sense of idiom is 
in natives an instinct all but universal, and capable of greater 
or less development, according to circumstances, It has 


no necessary connection with eloquence, education, or 
literary talent, Great writers have had it, and great writers 
have been without it. In our literature few have been so 


thoroughly saturated with the spirit, the idiom of English, 


as Daniel Defoe and William Cobbett. Yet the author of 
Moll Flanders is the most careless and incorrect of writers, 
and the author of the Advice to a Young Man was selt- 
educated. On the other hand, the learned Dryden (though 
fond of borrowing from foreign languages) and the learned 
Johnson, still reproached bv fools and pedants with his 
Latinisms, had a sense of idiom exceedingly strong. Swift 
is infallibly idiomatic; Milton much less, Gibbon and 
Landor very little, Pater not at all. Thus, a man may write 
faultily and idiomatically ; or he may write without mis- 
takes, and yet without conveying that subtle impression of 
raciness, of verbal spontaneity, of a mind in harmony with 
its surroundings, and possessed by homebred associations, 
which is the direct result of idiom. 

Born in the native, this sense or faculty may be fostered 
or it may decay. It is naturally liveliest in the ignorant part 
of every community, and the chances of corruption are in- 
calculably multiplied by learning; for an illiterate and 
untravelled people, until it degenerate, may be trusted to 
watch over the development of its speech, and keep it in 
the traditional direction, while all sorts of disintegrating 
forces are at work to corrupt the instinct of the learned— 
so little does idiom depend on grammars. There are in- 
numerable faults an Englishman may daily make in talk or 
writing without offending his countrymen’s sense of 
idiom ; and there are many which (whether grammarians 
reprove him or no) he can never make unless his manner 
of expression has been corrupted by artificial and accidental 


causes, or unless he has utterly degenerated. I do not care 
to hear children in the street ask what time it is, for 
“ what’s o’clock” ; it is a trivial thing, but symptomatic ; but 
a far more disquieting evidence of degeneracy is the pre- 
valence of what grammarians call the Celticism of “ wili” for 
“ shall” in the mouths of pure Englishmen—a thing un- 
dreamed of and impossible a generation ago; and it is 
notorious that perhaps a quarter of the whole population 
in London and other great towns can no longer pronounce 
th in the distinctive English fashion. 

The artificial causes of corruption would want a great 
space to enumerate ; two, which are very obvious, may be 
mentioned—translation, and the sophistication of philology. 
To become saturated with a foreign idiom and literature is 
to run a great risk of losing the intimate and unerring pos- 
session of one’s mother-tongue; but the conscientious 
labour of learning the new carries its own remedy, as it 
unfolds more than anything else the essential character and 
irreducible distinctions of the old. The process is more 
dangerous than the full achievement ; for when a man knows 
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another language perfectly he can keep it perfectly apart 
from his own, while the painful rudiments require a con- 
stant to and fro by which exactitude is inevitably compro- 


mised. Nothing is more contagious than the ill example 
of professional translators, whose incompetence is become 
a public pest for which it seems there is no remedy, since 
economical traditions have made one of the most exacting 
tasks in the world one of the most thankless also, 
But the garbling of a foreign author, and the turning of his 
thought “ out of honesty into English” is nothing in com- 
parison with the violence done by these stammering journey- 
men to the genius of our own tongue, in which a whole crop 
of bastard forms and spurious constructions have no better 
origin than this. 

The philologers in another way have done as much to 
make us indifferent to the idiomatic use of English; they 
have so drummed it into our ears that the national speech, 
like all national speeches, is hybrid—a fact which if our 
ancestors had remembered, English idiom would never have 
been—and talked so much nonsense about native words and 
foreign words, by which it seems they mean words brought 
in from Frisia, and words brought in from France, that 
they have induced quite a number of writers and speakers to 
subordinate the end of language, which is self-expression, 
to the promction of some ethnographical theory or other ; 
and oneness is preferred by some to unity, and commence 
esteemed a superfluous synomym of begin. All this is fatal 
to the preservation of true idiom, which is a matter of 
instinct, not of afterthought ; and the day on which some 
new-fangled early-Englishman shall force unthroughfare- 
someness upon a race grown indifferent to its birthright, will 
bring English down to the level of a meagre, flavourless, and 
grovelling dialect. 

To those patriots who have conceived the hope of pro- 
moting the tongue of Shakespeare and Shelley to the rank 
of a lingua franca, these considerations are strange. If it 
occurred to them that expansion necessarily implies trans- 
formation, and that in order to share a colourless vocabulary 
with men of every colour we must cut ourselves adrift from 
the steadfast moorings of our glorious literature, they 
would not be moved. The p.ctension of supplanting 
other idioms is ridiculous enough; but without suc- 
ceeding so far, we may easily contrive to jeopardise our 
own. No one who observes and reads can help seeing that 
something has been lost already. We are deluged with 
exoticisms that can never be really assimilated; choked 
with the clumsy tributes to our Empire which mo:-as and 
brains that have half forgotten Cherokee and Yiddish and 
Bengali are in haste to pay in clumsy counterfeits of native 
English. 

“Iam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes |” 

If we desire that our language should irradiate the 
world, it behoves us to ascertain the centre, to purify the 
sources, and to refresh the streams of idiom. We have 
little but our own instincts to oppose to the centrifugal 
forces. We have not committed the standard of English 
speech to any academy; and the English Bible is fast be- 
coming so unintelligible, that its stray and doubtful reminis- 
censes are now almost a mainspring of latter-day British 
humour. 

Nor are we steeled for the encounter bv any long tradi- 
tion of polite supremacy such as has compelled the French 
of France to maintain a running fight with the bilingual sub- 
jects of her intellectual authority, and makes the Frenc) 
language even now an object-lesson of successful resistance 
to the literary disfigurements often so quaint and so engag- 
ing of Flemish or Russian or British or Levantine importa- 
tion. We have, indeed, the example of the Romans, and such 
an example cannot but fascinate the dreamers of empire. But 
those of us who are not yet resigned to the near prospect 
of even so glorious a decline as made the official instrument 
of the world’s government a chrysalis of new autonomous 
tongues must struggle awhile to permeate the home-bred 
usage of our speech with the only antiseptic, an intolerant 
and unrelenting hostility to whatever, in English speech and 
letters, offends against the saving sense of idiom. 


F: V. E, 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


From A CORRESPONDENT. 


T HE famine in India is not yet over. For three months, 

from the middle of February to the middle of May, 
the brief telegrams in which Lord Curzon reports every 
week to the India Office the number of persons in receipt 
of relief were withheld from the British Press. Tine famine 
ceased to excite discussion or to cause anxiety. The Man- 
sion House Fund, which had reached something under 


£400,000, was closed, and the British public—the rulers 
of India—formed the impression that the worst famine on 
record had at length reached an end. But shortly before 
the House of Commons rose for the Whitsuntide recess Mr. 
Schwann was inquisitive enough to put a couple of ques- 
tions to Lord George Hamilton. Mr. Schwann wanted to 
know why the publication of the Viceroy’s telegrams had 
been discontinued, and what was the condition of the 
famine districts. The answer was that on May 14 there 
were 381,000 persons in receipt of relief, and that as the 
number was “ now increasing,” publication of the telegrams 
would be resumed. The answer to the first question, it will 
be seen, was not expressed but implied. The India Office, 
which has had long and peculiar experience in the difficult 
art of framing answers for the House of Commons, did net 
assert in terms that during the preceding three months the 
famine had been too insignificant for public notice. But it 
managed to convey that impression, together with the 
further one that the numbers on relief were only then begin- 
ning to increase. Neither inference would be accurate. On 
February 18—the date of the last telegram before the sup- 
pression began—the numbers on relief were 211,000. Four 
days earlier Lord Curzon had telegraphed that “ greater 
pressure” was expected in the affected area “after the 
reaping of the scanty harvests there.” From that date 
onwards the numbers on relief, as a reference to the Anglo- 
Indian Press will show, steadily increased until on May 28 
they reached 446,000. And, whatever view may have been 
taken by the India Office, the Government of India in the 
middle of March was sufficiently impressed to authorise the 
Bombay Government to pass free of customs duty articles 
imported into India for free distribution to the famine- 
stricken up to the end of September. Similarly, at the 
beginning of April, we find the Government of India placing 
special officers, including police officers, at the disposal of 
the Bombay Government for famine duty. ‘There may be 
those who wish the public to believe that the famine is over, 
just as there are those who wish us to believe that the war 
is over. But their solicitude, however natural, does not get 
rid of facts. What the public has to realise, though the 
Mansion House Fund is closed and the Government of 
doles has refused a national grant to the relief funds, is that 
a large part of India—especially the Bombay Presidency— 
is now well on its way towards a third year of continuous 
famine. It was in August, 1899, that Lord Curzon first 
permitted himself to use the ominous word. But the situa- 
tion had then been for some months critical. Distress was 
aggravated by the remaining effects of the preceding famine, 
which was officially described as the worst of the century. 
The cumulative effects of two successive years of famine 
can neither be described nor imagined. 

In these circumstances special interest attaches to the 
report of the Famine Commission which was appointed at 
the beginning of the year. Sir Antony MacDonnell and his 
colleagues have issued their report, which is now in the 
hands of the Government of India. Why is it not also in the 
hands of Parliament and the public ? The Simla correspon- 
dent of the Times telegraphed on May 20 that its immediate 
publication was “unlikely,” because it was to “form 
the subject of a Government resolution also to be for- 
warded to the Secretary of State.” The non sequitur 1s 


equally manifest and curious. That a Government resolu- 
tion on the subject should be sent to the India Office is 
eminently proper and desirable. But how would the reso- 
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lution be prevented or delayed by the immediate publica- 
tion of the report? It is to be feared, however, that the 


report will at best prove a disappointing document. ‘There 
are two main problems which famine offers to a Famine 
Commission, One is, How can famine be prevented? The 
other is, When famine occurs how best can relief be given ? 
Discussions in India and in the House of Commons about 
famine have for many years turned chiefly on proposals 
for an inquiry of the first kind. In 1897, for example, when 
India was in the grip of the last great famine, the Secretary 
of State was urged more than once in Parliament to 
authorise “a full and independent inquiry into the condition 
of the masses of the Indian people with a view to ascertain 
thg, causes by reason of which they are helpless to resist even 
the first attacks of famine and pestilence.” The proposal 
was not accepted. But Lord George Hamilton used words 
which clearly suggested that inquiry of the kind would be 
undertaken. “TI agree,” he said, “that the opportunity this 
famine affords ought not to be allowed to pass without our 
taking every opportunity to inquire into and ascertain the 
best methods of protecting the people of India from the 
recurrence of similar calamities.” That was said on 
January 26, 1897. Later in the same year a Famine Com- 
mission, of which Sir James Lyall was President, was ap- 
pointed. But the reference to the Commission practically 
limited its investigation, not to the fundamental question of 
p:evention, but to a revision of the relief system. The 
report of Sir James Lyall’s Commission was consequently a 
series of suggestions for the amendment of the Famine Code. 
It might have been expected that when another famine called 
for another Commission the all-important problem of pre- 
vention would not be overlooked. Yet that is precisely 
what has happened. The resolution of the Government 
of India upon the appointment of the Commission which 
has just submitted its report set forth under five heads the 
subject-matter of the investigation. They deal from first to 
last with the relief system. The business of the Commis- 
sion is to yield “valuable results in the treatment of future 
famines.” The recurrence of famine is postulated. The 
only practical question is assumed to be how best famine 
can be grappled with when it comes. True, in a sort of 
postscript to the reference it was stated that “ the Commis- 
sion will not be precluded from recording any recommenda- 
tions or opinions which it is thought may be of use either 
in anticipation or in treatment of future famines.” But that 
vague and permissive statement, even if it can be supposed 
to refer at all to the prevention of famine, does not meet 
the necessities of the case. 

There was, however, one passage in the Government’s 
resolution upon which it does not seem unreasonable to 
found hopes of a further and more searching investigation. 
Lord Curzon said that he had addressed the various local 
Governments and Administrations upon “the larger ques- 
tion of the incidence and pressure of the land assessment 
in the different provinces, and its effects on the well-being 
and resources of the agricultural population.” A study of 
their replies would “ enable him to decide whether further 
investigation is necessary.” Meantime “it would be mani- 
festly undesirable to postpone the labours of the present 
Commission.” These words may fairly be said to imply at 
least the possibility that another Commission might be 
appointed. But, if so, it may be hoped that its inquiries 
will not be limited to questions connected with the Jand 
revenue, important as they are. What is really wanted is 
a “stock-taking” not less thorcugh than that which 
periodically and automatically preceded the renewal of the 
charter of the East India Company. The remedial measures 
to which these “ stock-takings ” habitually led are landmarks 
in the history of British India. But since 1858, when the 
government of Ipdia passed from the company to the 
Crown, there has been no such inquiry. Prominent states- 
men were ready enough to examine the record and mend 
the ways of a trading company. But under the direct 
government of the.Crown a new set of considerations has 
come into play. Where is tke Burke or the Bright who is will- 
ing now to oppose _biméelf to the accumulated interests and 
optimism of forty years of bureaucracy ? The big guns are 





silent. India is handed over to “ bores” and “ faddists "— 
bores who believe in the golden rule, and faddists who will 


not admit that even in the climate of the Indian plains two 
and two make five. Yet, amid the silence of the India 
Office, the apathy of Parliament, and the consequent 
indifference of the public, there are signs enough and 
to spare that all is not well with India, Famine 
recurs with increasing intensity at intervals that grow 
shorter. ‘The census returns tell a plain tale. Nor is 
uneasiness diminished when the Secretary of State tells the 
House of Commons (July 26, 1900) that “ there is always a 
sufficiency of food in the great continent of India even in 
years of drought.” How many millions, one begins vo 
wonder, have died of hunger whom three-halfpence a day 
would have kept alive? How is it possible to contend that 
inquiry into the economic causes of famine is superfluous at 
a time when millions perish through starvation though there 
is food at low prices ready for them if only they had the 
means to buy it? It has sometimes been urged in the 
House of Commons that, though such an inquiry might be 
interesting, it is too difficult to throw upon officers who have 
more urgent work to do. ‘To that contention there are three 
answers. ‘The first is that the inquiry might be made 
manageable, without detriment to its usefulness, by the 
selection of a limited but truly typical area. The second is 
that such inquiries, though for local, special, and temporary 
purposes, have actually been made—witness Mr. Thorburn’s 
admirable report on peasant indebtedness in part of the 
Rawalpindi division. The third is, that no Anglo-Indian 
officer need have his duties interrupted. There are plenty 
of retired officials competent and willing to undertake the 
work. 
G. H. 





THE POSITION OF WELSH. 


“THE Irish question has entered upon a new and intef+ 

esting stage. Irishmen of all creeds and classes 
seem determined to remove the old reproach which was 
levelled against them of ignoring and starving the ancient 
Gaelic tongue. The Feis Coeil has been revived, Irish 
classes are held in London, a flourishing vernacular litera- 
ture is being fostered, and Irish leaders, like Mr. John 
Redmond and Mr. George Moore, while acquiescing in their 
own ignorance of the language of their fathers, have pro- 
mised that “the old fair treasure of their native speech” 
shall be part of the inheritance of their sons and nephews. 
Thomas Davis, the Welshman who inspired the “ Young 
Ireland” movement, long ago enforced the necessity of 
making Irish “ Nationalism” co-extensive with the nation’s 
life. He wished Ireland not only to be free and indepen- 
dent, but to cultivate her own peculiar aft and literature. 
Who shall say what Ireland has lost by not following his 
advice? Fifty years ago the Irish language was in a 
healthier state than it is to-day. Famine and emigration, 
commerce and trade, and “ the accursed greed of gold ” have 
thinned her subjects. Is it too late to arrest the progress 
of her decay ? That is a question which outsiders cannot 
presume to answer : but in the history and present position 
of the Welsh language Irishmen may find a hopeful and 
instructive analogy. 

‘Time was when the Cymric tongue seemed to be 
rapidly decaying. For over three centuries and a half— 
since the Act of 1536, when Wales was incorporated with 
England—all the forces of government and officialism, of 
law courts and education, of social position and trade, of 
the Church and of literature have been arrayed against it 
Welsh patriots and English statesmen combined to extirpate 
its use. The preamble of the Act of 1536 contains eloquent 
testimony to the policy of Henry VIII., the second of the 
Welsh line of Sovereigns : 

“‘ The people of the Dominion of Wales have and do daily 

use a speech nothing like, ne consonant tothe natural mother 


tongue used within this realm, some rude and ignorant people 
have made diffinition and diversity between the king's sub- 
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jects of this realm and his subjects of the said Dominion and 

rincipality of Wales. . . . His Highness, therefore, of 
a singular zeal, love, and favour that he beareth towards his 
subjects of the said Dominion of Wales, minding and intend- 
ing to reduce them to the verfect order, notice, and know- 
ledge of his laws of this realm, and utterly to extirp all and 
singular usages and customs differing from the same ... .” 


enacted that no official in Wales should, under pain of 
forfeiture of his office, use the Welsh tongue. The Act of 
1536 still remains on the Statute-book and the use of Welsh 
in courts of law is still illegal. 

This statute and the close communion with England 
which was brought about by the Tudor dynasty had a dis- 
astrous effect on the Welsh language. Bards had to be 
licensed, and Eisteddfodau could only be held by Royal 
consent. The gentry made haste to forget Welsh, and the 
few clergymen who resided in their parishes could seldom 
read or speak Welsh. Even the commonalty grew to 
despise an ancient language which had attained definite 
literary form and structure centuries before modern English 
was born. William Salesbury, the author of the first book 
printed in Welsh, excused the publication of his Welsh- 
English Dictionary by urging that it was necessary in order 
to enable Welshmen to learn English. Dr. Gruffydd 
Roberts, the secretary of Cardinal Borromeo, who pub- 
lished in Milan his Christian Mirror—which contains as 
good specimens of idiomatic Welsh as are to be found in the 
language—complained as early as 1584 of the willingness of 
Welshmen to forget their native tongue. In the preface to 
Lis dictionary he says : 

‘*For you will find some who no sooner see the River 

Severn or the belfries of Shrewsbury, and hear a Saxon say 


‘Good morrow’ in his own tongue, than they let slip their 
Welsh and speak it as foreigners do.” 


It would be easy to multiply proofs of the decay of 
Welsh during the century which followed the passing of the 
Act of 1536. “There is never a market town in Wales,” 
wrote John Penry, of “ Marprelate” fame, in 1587, “ where 
English is not as rife as Welsh.” John Edwards in 1651 
noted that not one in fifteen of the “ scholarly gentry or even 
of the learned clergy” could read and write Welsh. From 
1568 to 1798 not one Eisteddfod was held in North Wales ; 
seven were held in South Wales in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but the total attendance was only eighty. From 1546 
to 1644 only 269 books relating to Wales were published, 
and of these forty-four were in Latin, 184 in English, and 
only forty-one in Welsh, while the style of the latter was 
almost invariably poor, especially after the accession of the 
Stuarts. The best Welshmen—James Howell, George 
Herbert, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Vaughan the Silurist— 
preferred to write in English. In 1630 two patriotic Welsh- 
men, Heylin and Middleton, brought out a cheap edition of 
the Welsh Bible, but they found it impossible to dispose of 
the 1,500 copies. Several hundreds of them were circu- 
lated twenty years later by Vavasour Powell. 

All the known facts go to show that about 1640 Welsh 
was in a decayed and even moribund condition. The print- 
ing press was not introduced to the Principality until another 
century ; the common people could not read and the spoken 
tongue was fast becoming a barbarous and mixed faziois, 
half English, half Welsh. In another century or so Welsh 
would have died with her sister tongue of Cornwall. What 
really breathed new life and vigour into the language was 
the birth and growth of Puritan Nonconformity. 

The early Welsh Puritans cared nothing for Welsh 
except as a means of preaching the Gospel. Their mission 
was to save souls, not to maintain an ancient tongue. ‘They 
found that the way to reach the Welsh peasant was by 
preaching in his native language. They strove therefore 
to teach the people to read and write Welsh. ° The result was 
almost miraculous. | Whereas 1,500 copies of the Bible 
were more than sufficient in 1630, it is estimated that over 
60,000 copies were circulated between 1671 and 1727. The 
very ardour of sectarian zeal helped the revival of Welsh. 
Fach sect vied with.the other in its eagerness to publish and 
make known its opinions. . The thirst for knowledge once 
aroused was not sated by sectarian polemics. In the 


eighteenth century there arose a new school of writers who 
cared nothing for Puritanism but much for Welsh. Two 
men of genius gave impetus and direction to the literary 
movement. The one was Goronwy Owen, a clergyman 
who was forced to emigrate to America to seek there in vain 
the promotion which was denied him by prejudiced English 
Bishops at home. His fame stands secure as the greatest 
epic-writer that Wales has produced, and his prose is as 
good as his “ Awdlau.” The other leader was Goronwy’s 
friend and patron, Lewis Morris, Penbryn, the ancestor of 
Sir Lewis Morris of our own days. For a time the two 
movements—the religious and the literary—stood apart. 
The men of letters despised and detested the narrow bigotry 
of she Puritans; the Puritans distrusted the levity and de- 
nounced the immorality of the bards. But at the beginning 
of this century the two great streams met. Preachers and 
clergymen appeared as competitors at the Eisteddfod, and 
they have ever since been its most ardent supporters. 

It must not be thought, however, that the value of 
Welsh was at once recognised, or that it is, indeed, even 
in our own days, fully appreciated. Its two great bulwarks 
are the Sunday School and the local Eisteddfodau. The 
English and Irish people hear much of the National Eistedd- 
fod, which holds its four-day sittings once a year alternately 
in North and South Wales. But the National Eisteddfod 
has but little influence on the rank and file of the Welsh- 
speaking people. It is thronged by English visitors and 
Anglicised Welshmen. ‘The growing—perhaps the inevi- 
table—tendency is to conduct its proceedings in English. 
If our Irish friends wish to see a real Eisteddfod let them go 
to a “ provincial” Eisteddfod, such as is held every August 
in Corwen in North Wales, or Newcastle Emlyn in South 
Wales. Or, still better, let.them attend one of the countless 
village Eisteddfodau. ‘There they will see the real value of 
the Eisteddfod as an instrument of popular culture. 
There they will see a peasant farmer awarded a prize for a 
Welsh essay or poem; a tailor conduct a local choir; and 
a servant girl take a prize for a solo. ‘Therein also they 
will see the real value of Welsh. The literature contained 
in it is small in volume and limited in scope. But within its 
limitations it is in every sense unique. The nature and love 
poems of Dafydd ap Gwilym—the greatest of the mediaeval 
bards—have never been approached by any rival or imitator : 
the lyrics of Ceiriog in our own days need not fear com- 
parison even with Burns. And in Wales there exists a 
veritable “Republic cf Letters.” Nearly all the great 
names of its literature are those of “common people.” 
Ceiriog was a station-master ; Islwyn was a preacher ; Hirae- 
thog learnt the rules of prosody as a shepherd boy on the 
mountain side; Watcyn Wyn as a collier underground ; 
Daniel Owen, the founder of a school of Welsh novelists, 
was atailor. In fact, the accident of the survival of Welsh 
has resulted in the diffusion of a true, though necessarily 
narrow, culture. Poor, rough, and leisureless as Welsh 
peasants are as compared with English, yet they have seen 
“ White Presences upon the hills, and heard the voices of 
the eternal Gods.” It is only of late years that this aspect 
of the question has appealed to educated Welshmen. Many 
semi-educated and Anglicised Welshmen still retain their 
ancient prejudice. Mr. Acland, for instance, in his last 
Education Code, placed Welsh almost on an equality with 
English in Welsh schools ; but in many places the managers 
have failed to avail themselves of the opportunity. One of 
the constantly recurring complaints of the inspectors of the 
new county or intermediate schools is the disinclination of 
the head masters to give its due place to Welsh in the curri- 
culum. But with patience these difficulties are being gradu- 
ally overcome. Only last month a plébiscite, taken by the 
school board, showed.that nearly half the parents even of 
“ cosmopolitan ” Cardiff were in favour of Welsh teaching 
in the elementary schools of the town. 

- Two centuries ago Welsh was spoken by not more than 
a quarter of a million people. ‘The number of its writers 
certainly did not exceed a score ; its literature was small ; 
its books consisted-mostly. of translations ; it had no place 
in the courts or the schools ; no periodical was published in 
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it; the Eisteddfod was dead. ‘To-day it is spoken by a 
million people, and the number of its subjects is increasing 
yearly. It possesses a thriving and vigorous literature ; an 
edition of 100,000 copies of a Welsh denominational hymn- 
book is no rare occurrence ; last year 20,000 copies of a 
three-and-sixpenny Welsh book were sold; Welsh quarter- 
lies, monthlies, and weeklies find a ready sale, and one of 
the latter can boast of a circulation of 25,000 copies. More 
than all, the best Welshmen have rallied to its standard, 
and they are being inspired by the ideal which was once 
described in eloquent words by the late Dean Vaughan. 
“ Wales,” he said— 


‘*Wales has a patriotic and a religious duty still towards 
the language in which she was born. She has, first, to see 
that it be articulately and grammatically formed and shaped 
in all its particulars, so that it be no pa/ots of chance or trick, 
but a language worthy of the respect ot other languages, 
worthy to become the study of the learned and the training 
speech of the young. Next that it shall have a literature all 
its own, a literature without the knowledge of which the 
education of a scholar shall be confessedly incomplete—a 
literature unapproachable save through its language and, 
therefore, securing to that language the undying interest 
and unstinting effort of all who would think or know.” 





FROM ABROAD. 


ITALY AND THE HOUSE OF SAVOY. 
[° would be impossible to write from Italy in these days 

without speaking of the event which absorbs the 
attention of the entire Peninsula: I allude to the birth of the 
first child of the new King, which has given rise to demon- 
strations having all the character and importance of poli- 
tical manifestations. It has served to test the feelings of 
the people as a whole towards the policy inaugurated by the 
successor of King Humbert, whom the nation already call 
the Re Liberale. 

The significance of the birth has been increased by the 
fact that, by a strange coincidence, it has taken place just 
on the eve of the day in which the granting of the Constitu- 
tion is yearly commemorated. ‘To the Constitution—which 
the Kings of Sardinia respected when the other rulers re- 
pudiated those given by them in moments of stress—the 
House of Savoy owed her fortune and deserved the change 
from the sceptre of little Piedmont to the iron crown of 
that Italian monarchy which Dante and Macchiavelli fore- 
saw and predicted. 

Victor Emanuel III. came to the throne in a tragic 
moment, when a horrible crime had spread confusion and 
almost terror even in the most balanced minds, and 
when the Conservatives hurried to take advantage of the 
situaticn and to suggest the most reactionary measures to 
save the country from ruin, saying that what had happened 
at Monza justified the Governments of Crispi and Pelloux, 
which had been accused of attempting to violate the Con- 
stitution, but were prevented by the strong and determined 
opposition of all the Liberal elements. On that critical 
occasion the young King did not hesitate a moment; he 
was, in fact, the first to reassure those who were doubtful 
and wavering, expressing his faith in libertv, his unlimited 
confidence in the people, and his staunch determination to 
respect the spirit of the Constitution entirely. His first 
words were to recall the supreme duties of the popular 
monarchy, and the first exercise of his prerogatives was to 
call to the helm of the State a Democratic Cabinet, which 
had never before been possible. The Conservatives 
shrieked that that was the end of the monarchy, that the 
country was done for, and that such methods would soon 
lead to revolution. ‘This is why the expression of rejoicing 
and the proofs of loyalty which have been brought out by 
the appearance in the world of the Princess Yolande have a 
deeper meaning and a greater weight than similar manifesta- 


tions which often only represent lip devotion. 


This significance is further heightened by the partici- 
pation, both in the Chamber and the country, of the Radi- 
cals, who were painted by the Conservatives as the enemies 
of the monarchy and of public order, and were made the 
target of every kind of persecution. 

Considering how affairs now stand: in Italy, it is 
a propos to recall what Giovanni Bovio, the great 
philosopher and the leader of the Republican party 
in the Chamber, said on learning of the murder 
of the late King: “The crime of Bresci may have 
shortened the reign of King Humbert by ten 
years, but it has added, perhaps, two centuries to the 
monarchy.” ‘The prophecy of Bovio will be verified if the 
present King and his successors will consider the twenty- 
two years’ reign of the late Sovereign, in which the popu- 
larity gained by the House of Savoy in the great struggle 
for the independence of the country gradually declined 
almost to vanishing point, as a lesson from which to make 
useful deductions. Under King Humbert the life of the 
Peninsula was almost crushed out by the heavy burden of 
taxation, rendered necessary by exaggerated armaments. 
In her foreign policy Italy was chained to an alliance con- 
trary to the feelings of the people, to her traditions, and 
to her aspirations, and in home affairs frequent efforts were 
made to annul the principal part of those liberties for which 
so much generous blood of an entire generation had been 
spilled. To all this must be added the continuous falling 
of parliamentarism to the lowest level, corruption in all 
branches of the Administration, and consequently general 
scepticism and discouragement. An entire change, volun- 
tary or compulsory, of such a system was indispensable, 
and that is why Victor Emanuel III. in the ten months of his 
reign has gained, perhaps, to his house as much popularity 
as his father lost in the last ten years of his life. From the 
first moment he has made it understood that he has the 
brain, the nerve, and the determination to give impetus to a 
new life, and that it is his object to bring about a moral, 
material, and political regeneration of the Italians. 

I'he present situation oi the House of Savoy will be 
better understood, especially abroad, if one considers that 
it has become what it is at present in less than a quarter of 
a century, by putting itself at the head “of the revolutions 
which brought about the annihilation of the seven tyrannies 
that were grinding down the people. This gathered about 
it, in that epic period, all Italians, without distinction of 
faith and party, who wished the unity of the land and inde- 
pendence from foreign yokes. The great deed once 
accomplished with the occupation of Rome in 1870, the 
gratitude felt for the part taken by this noble house con- 
tinued to keep the whole nation loyal to it—including a 
large contingent of Republicans, who, like Garibaldi, post- 
poned the accomplishment of their ideal to better times, or, 
like Crispi, turned Monarchists—making King Victor 
Emanuel II. a national idol. However, with the exception 
of Piedmont, where the House of Savoy has ruled for 
centuries, and where love for it is deeply rooted in the 
hearts of the people, in the other regions of the Peninsula 
its popularity only originates from its having successfully 
led the national movement from 1848 to 1870, without 
doubt a great merit, but which after this lapse of time re- 
quires strengthening and great wisdom on the part of the 
ruler. In one word, monarchy is not maintainéd in the 
greater part of Italy by ancient tradition, but because, given 
the present situation, it seems the best form of government 
to preserve unity and to hasten over this transitory period 
towards prosperity. So the moment this faith is shaken the 
monarchy stands on slippery ground. : 

The present King has certainly, in the short time 
which he has reigned, worked hard and well to revive and 
strengthen that faith, and all points to the conclusion that 
he will do much more in the future. “ My intention,” he 
said firmly when he had to choose his first Cabinet, “is to 
govern with the people for the people.” To those who 
cautiously suggested that perhaps things might go too far 
and Socialism might spread so as to become threatening, 
he promptly retorted, “Of Socialism I have no fear ; in 
fact, even Socialists might belong to a Cabinet of mine. 
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With this attitude, and helped by the broad-minded 
Government of Signori Zanardelli and Giolitti, inspired ex- 
clusively by the pure and healthy principles of democracy, 
the King, to whose personal influence is also to a large 
extent due the rapprochement with France, has reinvigor 
ated the attachment of the people to his race, the warm 
cordiality on the birth of unis first child being a palpable 
proof of it. 

According to the second article of the Italian Consti- 
tution, which establishes the heredity of the throne in 
agreement with the Salic Law, adopted by the House of 
Savoy since the ninth century, Princess 1 olande, although 
the first-born, can never reign, but her arrival into the 
world could not have been greeted with more warmth, due 
also to the fact that she is the first to be born in that palace 
of the Quirinal, where until 1870 the Popes reigned. The 
King himself chose the name of Yolande; it was 
that of the sister of Louis XI. of France, who married 
Amadeo IX. of Savoy, and was the most energetic among 
the wives of the Piedmontese rulers, being for about ten 
years Regent and succeeding in saving her small State in a 
period in . which all the armies of Italy and Europe seemed 
in league against it. 


Rome, June 3, 1991. SALVATORE CoRTESI. 





THE THEATRE. 


‘“ L’AIGLON ”—“* WOMEN ARE SO SERIOUS”— 
“THE SILVER SLIPPER ”—‘‘ THE LADY 
FROM TEXAS.” 


NE will occasionally find in a London drawing- 
room a table of which the top consists of a glass 
case filled with tiny silver ships in full sail, carriages 
and pair, models of milk cans and so on, with perhaps 
a few pieces of Valenciennes and an Indian carved 
ivory card case. Occasionally, because such a sight is 
an exception and the fashion for it has gone out. In 
Paris inéellectuel society, however, the fad which 
it represents has become a passion. The library 
of no man of letters is complete without its 
collection of JObelots, carefully arranged round 
the room on the tops of bookcases and the 
shelves of glass cabinets. Beginning, for instance, 
with a penholder which is said to have been used by 
Victor Hugo, it will cover a range which will include a 
set of its proprietor’s own works bound in special calf, 
and may end with a tattered copy of an assignat ora 
cannon bali picked up on the field of Austerlitz. It is one 
of the chief factors in M. Rostand’ssuccess as a dramatist 
that he has found themeans totransferthe ddelo¢ interest 
from the study to the boards of the theatre. The skill 
with which he fits into his play a whole collection, in 
Cyrano of Moliéresque and in L’Aiglon of Napoleonic 
bibelots is the charm of his historical method. Unlike 
the tedious antiquary in Mariana, he exhibits his 
curiosities with such an ingenious showmanship that 
he succeeds in not being a bore. 

This in itself is rather a triumph, and for the 
reader the very conscious artificiality with which he 
makes the pieces fit gives a certain artistic pleasure. 
But the pleasure is essentially literary. When we 
come to regard the method from the point of view of 
drama, we see that the dzbelots are dead curiosities 
all the time, and that in dressing up his charac- 
ters in them the author is only arranging a 
sort of masquerade. When we read we admire 
the skill and grace with which the figures are decked 
out in the scraps that remain of the old wardrobe. We 
are tickled with the deftness which supplies the 
missing portions to complete the costume. Even the 
labels, “NB. —This is historical,” which are attached 
to all the examples—especially to the complete set 
(very rare) of Napoleonic emblems which Flambeau 


produces from his coat pockets—appear to be made 
appropriate with a sleight of hand that is all charming. 
But when the work is put upon the stage the effect is 
quite different. What might be used—sparingly—to 
decorate a historical atmosphere which had _ been 
created by the thought and action of the characters 
themselves is quite inadequate as the sole ingredient 
from which this atmosphere is to be concocted. One of 
the first aims of the art of the drama is to persuade an 
audience to accept an illusion. M. Rostand is re- 
peatedly destroying it by forcing on our attention the 
list of his historical authorities. 

This choice of a method which creates a literary 
but destroys a dramatic mise-en-scéne would of itself 
be almost enough to justify the opinion that M. 
Rostand is a poet who writes plays rather than a 
dramatist who writes poetry, but the whole tone of the 
poetical expression in ZL’Azg/on supports this conclu- 
sion. Strongest proof of all, there is not one of the 
important characters of the play which is unconscious 
of his own significance. This is, surely, the great test 
of the dramatic spirit in an author, whether or not he 
can convey a message to an audience by allow- 
ing them to receive it in spite of what his 
characters say, and rather from what they do not 
say than from what they do. Hamlet touches the 
limit of self-conscious tragedy, the Duc de Reichstadt goes 
beyond it. Hamlet is not always reflecting. He killed 
Polonius, he killed the King, he jumped into the grave 
with Laertes. Moreover, Hamlet, even in his reflec- 
tions, does not always see the extent of his own 
tragedy. L’Aiglon realises throughout the significance 
of everything he says and does, and the poetry of the 
play, so far as it concerns him, is lyrical rather than 
dramatic. From another point of view, however, the 
play is an epic rather than a drama. It is the epic of 
the grandeur of France, made living in the memory 
of Napoleon. It is an epic in a conscious pose of 
rather flamboyant gallantry which is not ashamed of 
such plays upon words as ‘‘tout chemin méne au 
Roi de Rome,” and is at its best in such vaunting 
speeches as ‘‘le six octobre mil huit cent cing,” and 
‘* Nous, nous ne l’étions pas, peut-étre, fatigués ?” It 
is an epic which in such speeches is profoundly moving, 
but it is epic and not drama. 

But if M. Rostand is a poet who makes plays, and 
not truly a dramatist, he possesses one quality which 
is very rare in poets who write for the stage. He has 
not by instinct the true sense of drama, but he has by 
study and familiarity what is nearly as useful, a 
thorough knowledge of the theatre. He is not equal 
to the highest tragedy, but he knows how to conduct 
his story, when he pauses from exhibiting its literary 
graces, with a craftsman’s competence in theatrical 
effectiveness. And so he may pass, as Tennyson or 
Browning or Swinburne never could pass, as a born 
dramatic author. 

Of the performance of Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
and M. Coquelin at Her Majesty’s it would be difficult 
to speak too highly. We may regret the choice which 
sends the actress of Marguerite Gautier masquerading 
as a boy, and we may be obliged to conclude that in 


this play she has no opportunity for the whirlwind of 


passion and little—except in the death scene—for the 
tenderness of pathos which make her the actress that 
she is. The artificial tone of the play, no less than the 
fact that she is playing a boy’s part, make these reve- 
lations of direct human excitement impossible. There 
is no scene in which the actress can carry her audience 
away by emotional force. But her gallantry and vigour 
of movement, the nicely-adjusted art with which 
she delivers the big speeches, can still thrill her 
audience, although it is the thrill of the orator 
rather than the actor. M. Coquelin is more at 
home in sucha play. His art, that of the comedian, 
is more concerned with impersonating figures con- 
sciously artificial than with revelation ot emotion. He 
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makes, perhaps, the greater success in this play, but — on -West. eo . Ton vee 9% wes ~ 
it is probably not only ‘because he is better suited to its a ‘Brighton ae 1.3 8 
setting, but because, in the frame in which the play is Do. — - goo Tee 
conceived, Flambeau is a more convincing character London, Chatham, & Dover 17%... B16 .. 26% 
than L’Aiglon himself. m.... — and Pref... 77s 94 + 124 

There have been three other new plays this week. Metrepaliten District 5- = - va a a . 
Two farces on the old French model—the gay Lothario, Midland Pref... <« nen $34 
who uses the same phrases of love-making to every Do. Def... a | an ae |! 
woman he meets—and a musical comedy entertainment — a ~% i Lr) co 
at the Lyric. Of the two farces, one, Women are sv Py Ong ae ot i a os | 
Serious at the Court, is from the French of M. Pierre South-Iastera a un an a. ae 
Wolff. The other, Zhe Lady from Texas at the Great Do. Def. . o 674 .. 824 1114 


Queen Street Theatre, is the first public attempt of a new 
authoress, Mrs. T. P. O’Connor. The play at the Court 
is chiefly remarkable for some excellent acting by Mr. 
Fred Kerr and Miss Ellis Jeffreys, and some very com- 
petent support from the rest of the cast. It is on this 
account alone worth seeing. Mrs. O'Connor's play 
contains some bright and amusing dialogue. The 
musical play, Zhe Silver Slipper at the Lyric, is beneath 
contempt. Mr. Willie Edouin and Miss Connie Ediss 
are almost amusing, but would doubtless be extremely 
so if they were given the smallest opportunity. 

» 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE lowering of the Bank rate from 4 to 3% per cent., 
as announced on Thursday last, will be generally 
welcomed in business circles, even though the reduction 
should, as was the case at this time last year, only last for 
a few weeks. The experience at that time has been in- 
stanced in some quarters against any reduction being made 
on the present occasion ; but in view of the strength of the 
Bank’s position, with both the stock of gold and the reserve 
considerably higher than a year ago, there seems no valid 
reason why trade and industry, alike flagging, should not 
receive what temporary stimulus is to be derived from a 
lower standard of money value. No gold drain is 
threatened from any quarter, and though a large amount of 
continental money is now employed on this market there 
seems no immediate prospect of its withdrawal as a result of 
the action taken by the Bank. Last year there was a fall 
to 3 per cent. on June 14, and a return on July 19 to 4 per 
cent., which level was maintained for the rest of the year. 
The ease in money rates has hitherto had compara- 
tively little influence in stimulating investment business, 
usually active at this time of the year; but the decline in 
Consols, due to realisations connected with the new issue, 
has apparently been checked for the time being. The con- 
tinuance of the war is, of course, the primary cause of the 
weakness of gilt-edged securities. There has been some 
renewed speculative selling of home railway stocks, 
mainly on the part of the “House.” Operators of 
ttis class do not usually take long views ahead, and are 
influenced on the present occasion by anticipations that the 
coming dividends to be declared next month will be below 
the level of those paid last year. This may well be the 
case without justifying a further decline in quotations. The 
extent of the downward movement since high-water 
level was touched two years ago, before the outbreak of 
hostilities, is shown by the last “ making-up” prices com- 
pared with those at the end of May in 1900 and 1899: 


End of May Account. 1901. 1900. 1899. 
Caledonian e oc BOGE ncn OR cu URE 

Do. Def. on ~ 26 uw 2 ~~ & 
Great Central Det. ... « Se «wa SE 214+ 
Great Eastern ow 105 ... 1184 1314 
Great Northern Def. | .« OF Se 69% 
Great Western — oe ~ 2... Be 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... 121... <: . 3508 
London and North- Western 169¢ ... +188 202 


During last year traffic receipts showed on the whole a con- 
tinuance of the gains which had previously been almost un- 
interrupted from year to year ; but owing almost entirely to 
the rise in the price of coal, the increases were more than 
absorbed by the additional working charges. In the first half 
of 1900, with which comparison will now be made, the re- 
ceipts of the leading English lines were larger by about 
£1,250,000, but expenses were £ 1,750,000 higher, with a 
resulting decrease of over £500,000 in the dividend fund. In 
second half of the year a gain of #1,120,000 in receipts 
was neutralised by £2,020,000 extra expenditure, and the 
shareholders received some £900,000 less. In the half 
year now drawing to a close the check to the trade of the 
country and the usual reaction resulting from profuse 
Government outlay have stopped for the time the normal 


increase of revenue on the railways of the country. A small 
aggregate decrease of some £75,000 is shown. ‘The pas- 
senger movement, indeed, is well maintained with an 


increase of £650,000, but the goods and mineral receipts 
are so far less by £725,000. No decrease, it may be feared, 
is to be looked for in working expenditure; indeed, the 
average of coal contracts may in some cases be higher than 
in the first half of 1900 ; but the corner has been turned, and 
in the next six months large savings should accrue under this 
important item of cost. There is, however, another con- 
sideration attending the present half-year’s operations. ‘The 
increased passenger movement, resulting, as it does, chiefly 
in better-filled trains, implies no proportionate increase in 
working cost, while lessened goods transport permits of an 
actual reduction in train mileage. This matter, it is believed, 
has received considerable attention from the managers of 
the various lines, and with some little increase in rates 
charged may yield better net results than are currently 
estimated. In any event, there are no indications that the 
real holders of railway stocks are realising on account of a 
reduction in dividends, generally recognised as likely to be 
only temporary. 

There has been a recovery in the American market 
somewhat surprising in duration and extent, considering the 
magnitude of the preceding set-back and the losses which 
must have been occasioned to speculators. So far as this 
market is concerned, the advance in values has been facili- 
tated by the unusual scarcity of stock, owing to steady 
realisations of holders ; and even in Wall Street the various 
combinations arranged or attempted must have considerably 
diminished floating supplies. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that these temporary absorptions will have to be 
again marketed sooner or later, and that the actual] invest- 
ment values of the various securities are as yet by no means 
well established. Caution should thus still be observed in 
spite of the attractions of buoyant quotations reported daily 
by cable. 

A matter well deserving the close attention of mer- 
chants and manufacturers of this country, who are now sv 
constantly lectured on the superiority of American method 
and practice, is the growing opposition in the United States 
te high protection arising out of the tyranny involved in the 
growth of “ Trusts.” The McKinley tariff of 1890 was cer- 
tainly the first great incitement to the formation of home 
monopolies secured from foreign competition. and the move- 
ment, as is well known, has recently assumed extraordinary 
proportions. A list has ve. ontly been published in the New 
York One’ rtéri Journal oF EZ ondmics of the princ ipal 
existing Trusts, with the rates of duty on competing articles 
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imported from abroad, and the actual amount 
of such importation, and the details have at- 
tracted wide-spread attention. The writer shows 


that the American Steel and Wire Trust is protected by an 
average duty of 4014 per cent. The Tin-Plate Trust has a 
duty of nearly 47 per cent. Of course, the American tin- 
plate was sold, or might have been sold, by that much 
higher than it was offered in the world’s markets, although 
the steel billets from which it is made in Wales have been 
lately in part produced in the United States. Window glass 
is protected by a duty of 66 per cent. average, and is also 
made by a Trust. Table glass, a separate concern, has 
60 per cent. The National Salt Company has a duty of 
89 per cent. on salt in bulk, the Starch Company 73 per 
cent., the Carbon Company 115 per cent. for electric-light- 
ing carbons, the Distilling Company 123 per cent. protection 
against Scotch whisky. The writer very reasonably holds 
that the tariff on goods of any sort of which the cost of pro- 
duction, including a fair profit, is no higher in the United 
States than in foreign countries should be little or nothing. 
All excessive duties are an incitement to monopoly, and 
are sure to run into monopoly. Most iron and steel pro- 
ducts, it is contended, can now be produced in the United 
States as cheaply as anywhere else in the world, “if not 
more cheaply than anywhere else,” yet they are protected 
by an average duty of 37 per cent. ad valorem. ‘The paper 
industry is another in which exports exceed imports, yet 
the duty on imported paper and manufactures of paper is 
equal to 29 per cent. ad valorem. ‘The agitation in favour 
of reduced duties will probably take the form of the 
advocacy of reciprocity treaties; but that high duties must 
go is acknowledged by leading men of both parties, and the 
results to international trade will be of vast importance. 
With all the various combinations reported from 
America, it is curious that banking institutions have 
hitherto not been included in the movement. By 
latest mail advices the omission will be sought to be 
remedied, the almost omnipresent and omnipotent Morgan 
interest being credited with plans for the establishment of 
an institution correspon‘ling to the Bank. of England in this 
country. Since the failure of the Bank of the United States 
in 1837 public feeling on the other side of the Atlantic has 
been keenly opposed to a State Bank as threatening political 
corruption and mismanagement ; but some costly financial 
heresies would certainly have been avoided if the note issue 
of the country and the banking of the Government had been 
confided to a separate institution as now under discussion. 
FE. R. McD. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Part III. 


N our last article we had occasion to call attention to 
the result achieved by Professor Herkomer as a 
painter of subject-pictures, and now his portrait of the 
Duke of Somerset only tends to confirm the impression then 
received, namely, that portraiture is this artist’s individual 
bent. We have never seen an abler modern exposition of 
the tenets put forward by the older English school of por- 
traitists. By this we do not mean that the portrait art of 
Mr. Herkomer is old-fashioned, because for a carefulness 
of essentials and a disregard of the reverse he comes nearer 
to complete modemity than any of the school to which he 
belongs. That school, however, is not the newest we have, 
and if, as in the painting of the hands in this picture, the 
free technique suggests a little of Mr. Sargent’s dash and 
brilliance, we feel that it is merely a concession to the 
present public whim, and that the true artof Mr. Herkomer 
still rests on the same plane as that of Messrs. Ouless, 
Orchardson, and Arthur Cope. The portrait, however, of 


this fresh-coloured, hale English gentleman in an old-time 
dress has so poignant a savour of reality that we don’t want 
to have our convictions imperilled and our enjoyment 
marred by a paltry discussion on brushwork. But if there 
is aught in the realism to dissatisfy, we find it in the sockets 
of the subject’s eyes, where the modelling appears to us to 
be a trifle excessive ; we tound ourselves looking with a 
sort of fascination at the tightly-garnered wrinkles which 
follow each other to the cheek bones, like wavelets driven 
shorewards by a breeze, and wondering whether it would 
not have been possible and conscientious as well to break 
their matchless continuity. Apart from this generosity in 
the giving of wrinkles, which can hardly be called Mr. Her- 
komer’s idiosyncracy, there is nothing to mar one’s com- 
plete pleasure at an art that is as robust as it appears to be 
permanent. Miss Henrietta Rae, possibly the least cen- 
surable of those figure-painters who occasionally descend 
to portraiture, supplies us with another example in her 
portrait of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava—a commis- 
sion for the Royal Ulster Yacht Club—which, if scarcely 
as masterly as Mr. Herkomer’s work, is at least equally 
happy in its subject. And here, as one might expect, the 
decorative idea will out. It finds expression in the cos- 
tume, in the rich brown fur rug cast loosely over a solid 
mahogany chair, and above all in the glimpse of red- 
carpeted staircase ascending through a vista of greenish 
walls to a dim and distant summit. ‘The picture, placed in 
the third room, loses a little of its effectiveness by being just 
one tier too high. 

The cult of the legendary and idealistic, this year for- 
saken by the last-named artist, has been taken up with some 
spirit by the Hon. John Collier, whose “ In the Venusberg ” 
is so prominently placed as to demand at least a passing 
notice. <A figure of Venus, half-draped, is seated in the 
centre alcove in a white marble wall, on the far side of which 
are seen the forms of two nameless trees ; crimson drapery 
with gold markings covers her nether limbs ; her arms out- 
stretched above her head support a wreath of red and white 
roses. At her feet, and on a light green carpet patterned 
with dark blue and gold, kneels her supplicant mail-clad 
knight ; on her left stands an undraped maiden, and white 
doves survey her from the wall above. Pleasingly rich in 
colour and admirably drawn, the composition is so insistent 
in its formality that the frame seems an unnecessary append- 
age ; the work is in the class of severe decoration, and its 
very completeness makes it appear incomplete. We feel that 
it should have longitudinal wings dealing with similar sub- 
jects in a like manner or something at any rate to soften the 
suddenness of a climax for which imagination cannot supply 
the beginning. Otherwise, beyond a certain meretricious 
thinness in the painting, the idealism has been carried out 
in a way that does credit to the artist’s talent and refine- 
ment. There is also some decorative work of a totally 
different sort from Mr. John R. Reid, who, despite a slight 
unpleasantness of surface occasioned by the exaggerated use 
of the palette knife, shows himself singularlv successful in 
acquiring local atmosphere. His “ Sons of the Sea” in the 
first room consists of half a dozen little fisher-boys in vari- 
coloured jerseys angling from a rough stone wharf which 
juts across the picture into a brilliantly green sea. From a 
base of precipitous rocks rises the hill background, its 
yellow-green monotony broken by some white houses. ‘The 
breeziness of the work and a certain indefinite warmth as 
well, the suggestion of salt in the air and sun in the heavens, 
are part of a seascape-painter’s stock-in-trade, and Mr. Reid 
does not lack them. Neither does Mr. Hemy, the most 
successful of his class. His “ The Home Wind ” is instinct 
with the life of nature. With the heeling lugger that has 
left her companions behind he has caught the swirl of the 
following wave and the tension of wind-filled sails. 

\e must, however, once more confess our inability to 
follow the last painter into the water-colour room, where his 
drawings appear to be just as many and quite as harsh as 
ever ; essays of indigo and emerald green, laid on in undi- 
luted body-colour, cannot be treated seriously as water- 
colour art. Yet Mr. Hemy’s prolific output in this section, 
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possessing as it undoubtedly does a fallacious strength, is— 
this year at any rate—useful, because the rest of the 


exhibits are exceptionally weak. The topographical in 
landscape vies with the commonplace in subject pieces in 
the production of dulness, and one has, so to speak, 
to look carefully into their ranks to discover any- 
thing outside. Even the screen in the centre fails to show 
its usual interest; one conscientious interior by Miss 
Dorothy Smirke, entitled “Queen’s Bedroom, Hampton 
Court Palace,” and the “Heavenly Weather” of Mr. 
Gideon Fidler alone strike us as being less than dismal. 
In the last the artist, whose work is nearly always pleasing, 
has developed a dainty fancy in his rendering of two children 
taking their ease under the most luxurious cherry blossom 
and the most delightful blue sky. Belonging to the same 
class, though more obviously decorative and a little more 
precise in treatment, is Miss Minnie Smythe’s “ Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” wherein two little girls, half hidden by 
long grasses and bluebells, view the world from the same 
irresponsible standpoint as the four brown rabbits a few 
yards away. Such art can claim no greatness either as the 
embodiment of a great idea or a specimen of technical 
excellence, but it is at least beyond the censure of the 
drawing master and the enemy of sentimentalism. <A true 
sentiment, however trifling, invariably rings true. We 
therefore select this work from an assortment which, 
though eked out with some very creditable miniatures, 
strikes us as being the most inanimate water-colour that has 
been seen at Burlington House for some time. But before 
leaving the room we should like to call attention to Mr. 
Herkomer’s enamel portrait of Professor H. Eude. This 
has evidently been felt to belong to a class of its own, for 
it reposes on an isolated easel. Considerable richness of 
effect is secured by the crimson and lake of the subject’s 
robes set against a plain gold background, and the vener- 
able face has been modelled with extreme fidelity. Work- 
ing with encaustic enamel on a large scale carries with it 
almost insuperable dangers and difficulties. ‘The artist 
must therefore be congratulated on a very successful result 
achieved, as it has been, in a branch of art in which he is 
not professedly a master. 

It is unfortunate for sculpture that its accommodation 
at the Academy is so limited. One cannot fail to be struck 
by the vast difference in effectiveness between the two 
attenuated rooms here and the spacious, well-adapted 
statuary halls of most continental galleries of repute and 
some private collections in this country, and although the 
authorities at Burlington House are disposed to overlook 
the value of grouping, we do not think that anyone could 
manage much better with the space at their disposal. ‘This 
time the confusion of bronzes and marbles, statuettes, 
reliefs, medallions and the rest is made worse confounded 
by the cubic space and the position occupied by Mr. Onslow 
Ford’s gigantic memorial fcr Manchester, Mr. Goscombe 
John’s colossal bronze statue for Eastbourne, and one or 
two more. We should, indeed, have been sorry if Man- 
chester and Eastbourne had demanded the despatch of 
these works directly they were finished, because at least one 
of them possesses a general as well as a particular interest ; 
but we cannot help thinking that their exhibition somewhere 
else would have benefited our minor Rodins and embryo 
Canovas here. The Nelson column, let us say, would not 
look well in the Lecture-room, and one must admit that 
save under perfect conditions of space there are valid 
reasons for not placing heroic statuary with the daintier 
kind ; the horror of a small picture dwarfed or annihilated 
by a large one is nothing to the disadvantage experienced by 
the statuette in the near presence of the mammoth statue. 
The rooms for plastic art at Burlington House seem to have 
been designed in accordance with the hypothesis that sculp- 
ture is “the game of a rude and youthful people,” and that 
the Venus of Milo is the most recent statue worth looking 
at. The Central Hall, so ‘called, is little but an ante- 
chamber ; both this and the Lecture-room are merely places 
to put things. - How unfair this is to the present generation, 
to men like Messrs. Andrea Lucchesi, George Frampton, 
F. M. Taubman, and W. R. Colton, how discouraging tu 


the strongly renascent spirit of the day, we need scarcely 
suggest. So much for Academy sculpture as a whole. De- 
scending to details, we noticed among the smaller exhibits 
a bronze cast of Mr. Swan’s “ Puma and Macaw,” which was 
shown in its plaster form last year, whilst some delicate 
medallion work by Mr. Emil Fuchs should not be passed by. 
There is also a marble bust of Her late Majesty, contributed 
by Mr. Thomas Brock, instinct with a quiet and pleasing 
thoughtfulness of expression. Generally speaking, marble 
statues have very little chance here; above all others they 
require to be placed together in considerable numbers, in 
order that their individual lifelessness may be forgotten in 
the dazzle that their mass creates. 
F, J. M. 





DEEMING DALE. 


HO is it knocks at my window? Ho, 
Who is it rides the gale ? 
“ Yonder the Pitiless Ladies go 
Adown the Deeming Dale. 


“ The cold of a cloud is over them, 
Open the pane and see ; 
All the women of perilous dieari 
Go drifting drearily, 


“ One by one on the bitter wind 
Companionless and grey, 
With the empty sound of a host behind 
To bring them on their way. 


“ But yonder, yonder, comes the moon, 
And yonder see them turn: 
Jewelled and fierce their hunting shoon 
Fly flashing through the fern.” 


Now whither do they ride so fast 
Upon the whirling wind ? 
“ Fasten the pane against the blast! 
Hasten and draw the blind!” 
Who is it knocks at my window? Ho, 
Who is it rides the gale ? 
“ And who would join the hosts that go 
Adown the Deeming Dale?” 
RICHARD ASKHAM. 
East Oakland. 





AN OVATION. 


E comes across the purple seas, 
From the remote and wasted land, 
Where faint for havoc panoplies 
Armed with insensate hatred stand. 


Back to his England he returns, 
The land of freedom and of peace, 

Where the bright torch of Justice burns— 
Such is our vaunt—and wrongs surcease. 


For him the gilded coronet, 
This man of sombre enterprise ; 
For us and for our sons the wet 
Wide fields of carnage neath the skies. 


And all the day his praise is told 

And here are pomps and revels gay, 
But there upon the Transvaal wold 

Ts death and ruin all the day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WerST INDIES SUGAR QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I don't think you are fair to the West Indians in 
your comment upon Mr. Heneage’s letter in a recent issue. 

It is quite true that Mr. Chamberlain has extracted from 
English pockets a large dole for their benefit, which they 
would not, however, have required if they had not been 
British subjects, but he has not complied with their reason- 
able request for equality of opportunity with foreign com- 
petitors for their sugar in the British market. They ask 
that they shall no longer be required, if their sugar is to be 
exported hither, to produce it at a cheaper cost than the 
continental beet grower; and their anxiety is intelligible 
when it is realised that the very existence of the industry 
depends at present, not upon themselves, but upon the fiscal 
policy of the United States in regard to Cuba and the 
Philippines. Should they be admitted into the fiscal union 
similarly with Puerto Rico, the American countervailing 
duties will, in view of the high tax upon foreign sugar, soon 
cease to be of any assistance to the British West Indies. 
During the last few years they have been infinitely more 
useful than the Imperial doles, while the advantage which 
they have conferred has not been, as in the latter case, de- 
moralising to the recipients. 

You should discount a commurication written at a 
inoment of acute disappointment. When I was in the 
West Indies, less than pt months ago, I noticed no trace, 
either in the Press or in conversation with my various in- 
formants, of any disloyalty to the British connection. But 
there was a widespread feeling that, owing to the insecurity 
of the American market, the selfish policy of the Mother 
Country, if persisted in, would bring utter ruin upon the 
oldest colonies of the Empire. 

I have sought to compress my letter into the fewest 
possible words, but I could not refrain from pointing out 
that your attitude is at variance with the facts of the case. 

Yours obediently 
H. pe R. Wacker. 
National Liberal Club, 5.W. 
May 27, 1901. 


OUR BOASTED INDIFFERENCE, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—As “C.” is evidently a reasonable Imperialist 
(whose acquaintance I should much like to make) | take a 
pleasure in attempting to explain to him that I think weare 
a little at cross-purposes about my meaning in saying that 
we boast of “ indifference to the ethics of a national war.” I 
did not say or mean that anyone (except perhaps Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw) would have the moral courage to profess 
indifference to the relation of a national cause to the common 
ideas of ethics. But if “C.” will consult the Globe, the 
Evening News, the Daily Mail, &c., during the period of the 
anti-Pro-Boer riots (as I have done) he will find a principle 
there adopted that the moment a diplomatic cause has 
become a war, the duty of the nation is unity and silence, so 
as not to encourage the enemy. Prominent Ministerialists 
like Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain have, of course, sup- 
ported this doctrine in a darker way, by denouncing all 
criticism as an encouragement of the Boers: but they 
(being men of intelligence) have not insisted on the 
“ National War” doctrine in its full form, as the newspapers, 
the more popular voices, have done. If “C.” will read 
my article he will see that my point was, not that this 
recklessness about right and wrong after war had broken 
out was an untenable attitude, but that, psychologi- 
cally speaking, it was not a symptom of deep 
personal attachment, any more than it would be a 
symptom of deep personal attachment if a wife were 
really indifferent (after the opening of the trial) to the 
problem of whether her husband had picked pockets or no. 
That this sentiment of the necessity of supporting the 
nation when at war is prevalent, | no more thought of 
proving by instances than “C.” of proving by instances his 
equally sweeping assertion “of the current accusation of 
indifference to patriotism ” brought against my party. The 
reason is that both of us, being men of the world, know the 
things to be as obvious as the sun at noonday. 

Iam, Sir, &c., 
THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


“PATRIOTISM AND ETHICS.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,— Mr. J. G. Godard will find the virtue of patriotism 
discussed by Aquinas in his Summa Theologica Lalac 
queastio 101, Depietati. He will find the question also 
treated in Schiffini’s Disputationes Philos-Morahs, pp. 536, 

Might I point out that love of fatherland, like love ot 
parents, may cease to be a virtue and become a vice if the 
just mean is passed. The son who checks a father’s crime, 
not the one who aids him, is the good son. The Jingo 
concept of patriotism can only be moral with those who 
acknowledge the State as divine. But then is not Zaurolatory 
the religion of Englishmen ? 


J. F. W. HL 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir, —A propos of Mr. Godard’s letter on this subject, and 
of the friendly controversy between him and your reviewer, 
I think the following passage from James Russell Lowell 
may be worth quoting. It isa note to his immortal poem, 
“ What Mr. Robinson Thinks”: “The attentive reader will 
doubtless have perceived in the foregoing poem an allusion 
to that pernicious sentiment—‘ Our country, right or wrong.’ 
It is an abuse of language to call a certain portion of land, 
much more certain personages elevated for the time being to 
high station, our country. Patria fumusigne atieno luculentior 
is best qualified with this—U0i Libertas, 1bi patria. We are 
inhabitants of two worlds, and owe a double, but not a 
divided, allegiance. In virtue of our clay, this little ball of 
earth exacts a certain loyalty of us, while, in our capacity as 
spirits, we are admitted citizens of an invisible and holier 
fatherland. There is a patriotism of the soul whose claim 
absolves us from our other and terrene fealty. Our 
true country is that ideal realm which we represent 
to ourselves under the names of religion, duty, and the like. 
Our terrestrial organisations are but far-off approaches to so 
fair a model, and all they are verily éraifors who resist not 
any attempt to divert them from this, their original in- 
tendment. When, therefore, one would have us to fling 
up our caps and shout with the multitude, ‘Our country, 
however bounded !’ he demands of us that we sacrifice the 
larger to the less, the higher to the lower, and that we yield 
to the imaginary claims of a few acres of soil our duty and 
privilege as liegemen of Truth. Our true country is bounded 
on the north and the south, on the east and the west, by Justice, 
and when she oversteps that invisible boundary-line by so 
much as a hair’s breadth, she ceases to be our mother, and 
chooses rather to be looked upon quasi noverca. Thatis a 
hard choice when our earthly love of country calls upon us 
to tread one path and our duty points us to another. We 
must make as noble and becoming election as did Penelope 
between Scarius and Ulysees. Veiling our faces, we must 
take silently the hand of Duty to follow her.” 

I think this is very much what Mr. Godard says, only 
put into more poetical language. 


Yours faithfully, 
G. G. G. 


“Pp. S.” AGAIN. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Dear Str,—I see that my friend P. S. has been writing 
to the 7imes again. Those perfidiousfpersons on the Con- 
tinent, Kaisers and others, have deluded him once more 
with promises of intervention in South Africa. Now, it 
seems, the Germans are ready to “keep half a million of 
soldiers there for five years.” “Prince Bismarck said that 
Africa would be the grave of the British Empire.” So that 
if my good friend is right, the Germans want to share that 
grave. All this fleet building, too, has the same object, 
“for the Transvaal gold would pay for a hundred of the 
biggest fleets the world has ever seen.” Thisis rather a 
large order. 2,000,000,c00 is a moderate estimate, and the 


mines, I thought, belong to their shareholders. 
Yours truly, 
N. B. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE TRUE TRAVELLER. 


A WANDERER: From the papers of the late H. Ogram Matuc 
By C. F. Keary. R. Brimley Johnson. 


NOTHING is more characteristic of our day than a whole 
class of literature which may be called the literature of 
escape. We have surrounded ourselves so elaborately with 
the palace of civilisation, that we have suddenly discovererd 
that we are not kings but captives. ‘The Cosmos is full of 
jests, and man is the greatest jest of all, for he is a spider 
caught in his own web. We have come to look for escape 
from our own works almost as we might look for a miracle. 
The idea pervades contemporary literature, even farce and 
pantomime express it. We follow the woeful adventures 
of some farcical hero with pleasure because we feel that all 
the trials and tumbles would be tolerable if we could only 
live for twelve hours in a world in which every house was 
fuil of trap-doors and the clock of time itself went extrava- 
gantly wrong. But another and more dignified form of the 
literature of escape is the form in which it appears as the 
literature of travel and the escape into nature. ‘This is the 
underlying thought of Mr. Keary’s new book, Ze Wan- 
dérer, which opens with a vivid and true picture of the 
slavery of the London clerk and the manner in which he 
revolts, when he is a man of sensitive or imaginative tem- 
perament, against the unmeaning ferocity of his toil. It 
might be suggested that what constitutes the clerk’s tragedy 
is not so much the mere work as the peculiar atmosphere of 
personal dependence and humiliation, from which the arti- 
san is often free. Again, the class of clerks who sicken of 
their work and cannot throw themselves into it are no doubt 
refined, but I doubt whether they are imaginative. True 
imagination sees the full meaning of any kind of work ; the 
man of imagination knows he is not merely turning a handle 
but driving a machine. The idea is quaint, but I can quite 
conceive a race of truly poetical bankers’ clerks who, with 
the eye of imagination, saw passing through their hands, not 
slips of paper endorsed on the back, but fruit and flowers 
and great. houses and rich lands. A cheque is a symbol, 
like a cross or a graven image. Mr. Keary throws scorn 
upon the idea that a clerk’s soul can be his own. “ Is it?” 
he asks. “Is a bill of lading the thing your soul delights to 
feed on?” In most cultured people probably it is not. 
But we fancy it is more the fault of the soul than of the 
bill of lading. 

Mr, Keary thoroughly understands the true art of 
travelling, which is the reverse of touring. He does not 
hurry to see the “ view” of a particular mountain as if it 
were something that would run away if he did not make 
haste. He does not visit the falls of some everlasting river 
as if it were a circus performance which began at a certain 
hour. He loves the casual, fleeting, spontaneous beauties 
which, like sunsets, cannot be put down in any guide-book. 
He sees every place and every natural beautv as Adam saw 
it, with the supreme advantage of not knowing its name. 
With his remarks upon the superiority of walking to every 
other form of travelling I warmly agree. A bicycle is an 
admirable instrument for getting rapidly from nlace to place : 
so is a railway-train, and both are extremely poetical in their 
way. But if once you admit the element of machinery, your 
liberty is alike curtailed, whether you travel on two wheels’ 
or twenty. Travel is a reassertion of our physical nature : 
that physical nature must be free, and not tied to a tread- 
mill, even a rapidly progressing one. You cannot cross a 
rocky beach on a bicycle ; you cannot wade a rapid river on 
a bicycle ; you cannot (I am credibly informed by experts) 
climb a tree on a bicycle. You may not want to do any 





of these things in the whole course of your walk, but unless 
you feel that you could do them you lose your liberty, and 
become merely an ox in a long tether. 

But althcugh Mr. Keary understands, as few men 
understand it, the true wayward spirit of travel, the spirit 
that picks from, and therefore possesses, the whole earth, 


there are, we think, false notes here and there. When the 
clerk breaks from his bondage, and holds himself free to 
walk out of the office like any millionaire, he goes to Sweden. 
But why to Sweden ? It was not locality that he wanted, 
but liberty. Unless we are much mistaken, he would find 
his greatest pleasure in merely walking the streets that he 
had always walked, and feeling that the streets were old but 
the man new. London would become, as it is, an elemental 
thing the moment that he became elemental. This going 
to Sweden makes the whole affair materialistic ; it is the 
tourist’s notion of freedom. We do not need to seek for 
the picturesque ; what we need is the time to look at it. 
Mr. Matuce would have found plenty of poetry in the City 
if he had waited for it. “ How busy,” he says, speaking of 
the blackbirds in a Swedish wood—* how busy are these 
citizens, the native burghers of this desert city ! Busy as 
clerks in Cheapside.” We venture to suggest that not only 
are the blackbirds as busy as clerks, but the clerks are, to 
the truly imaginative, quite as romantic as blackbirds. 

Or, again, if Mr. Matuce must have the country, why 
should it be Swedish country ? To go to Sweden involves 
getting into a steamer, which is quite as mechanical as 
getting on to a bicycle. We should have preferred him to 
have strolled slowly and spontaneously into some corner of 
English country, far more nameless and remote essentially, 
than the places of the continent. He might have taken 
those weird places, the suburbs, as stages in his Odyssey. 
He might have discovered Clapham: he might have been 
the first that ever burst into the silence of Surbiton. To the 
imagination, which is the only real arbiter, the tourist-centres 
of Europe seem quite close, while Clapham and Surbiton 
are afar off, wild landscapes on the borderland of creation. 
Of such a place as Upper Tooting, for instance, one has a 
wholly mythical conception, as of sublime peaks splintering 
up into the sky. Passing through all these strange cities, Mr. 
Matuce might have really discovered the country, tracing 
it from the first hedge to the last lamp-post. We know 
quite enough of Mr. Keary’s unquestionable powers of 
imagination to be sure that he would have found in the last 
lamp-post fully as much poetry as he finds in a Scandinavian 
forest at midnight. He is not one to talk the fastidious 
folly that is talked about “ good” and “ bad” scenery. He 
knows that every scene has an individuality which cannot be 
matched: that an English hedge and road at twilight can 
no more be judged by the standard of a Swiss mountain at 
sunrise than a swan by the standard of an elephant. To 
say disdainfully of a piece of country that it is “ quite flat ” 
is like saying disdainfully of a lily that it is “ quite white.” I 
think, therefore, that Mr. Keary (or Mr. Matuce) would 
have enjoyed himself quite as much in an Enplish lane ; and 
he would have had the advantage that his progress, being 
entirely pedestrian, would have been quite natural and unre- 
stricted. He would have seemed more of a traveller by 
not crossing the sea: he would have gone further bv staving 
at home. 

Of the singularly beautiful style in which the book is 
written it is unnecessary, to any reader of Mr. Keary, to 
speak. But in a subject like this Mr. Keary’s excellence is 
his chief danger. He has hold of a great and primitive 
truth, the fact that travel is not a whim of culture, but a 
function of man. He is far more likely to bury this idea in 
the beauties of his method than to fail in exhibiting them. 
It is likely to be the tragedy of many men of letters in our 
time, that anv bold conceptions they possess should be taken 
as fancies of the intellect rather than as instincts of the heart. 
Surely no irony that can be conceived would equal the fate 
of a man of genius who should rise and bid the sun and 
moon stand still with the elemental exultation of Toshua, 
and only be congratulated upon a graceful figure of speech. 


G. K. C, 
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AUSTRALASIA. 


AUSTRALASIA, OLD AND NEw. By J. Grattan Grey. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. GRATTAN Grey will be remembered by many readers 
of The S peaker as one of the victims of a small “ Imperialist ” 
persecution in New Zealand. He is said to have been 
dismissed from his post of Parliamentary reporter in conse- 
quence of some very mildly “ pro-Boer” articles which he 
contributed to an American paper. To judge from the 
present book, the extent of his anti-Imperialism consists in 
an innocent surmise that at the end of a long period of time, 
when Federated Australia has succeeded in filling her vast 
territories with population and forming an army and navy 
large enough for the immensely difficult task of her de- 
fence, she will demand independence. The extent of his dis- 
approval of the New Zealand Government, however, is not 
to be measured in like manner : it merges into the infinite. 

The larger half of the book is a loosely-composed his- 
torical account of the various Australian States, tolerably 
written, very readable, and based on a good general know- 
ledge of the colonies. Perhaps the chief merits of Mr. Grey’s 
history are that he is on the whole interested in the im- 
portant facts of human nature and social development ; that, 
generally speaking, he is a sober and sensible critic, and his 
sympathies are enlightened and humane. He does not con- 
centrate his attention on non-existent ironclads, nor on vain- 
glory and prophecies. 

On the other hand, though a well-informed man, Mr. 
Grey is not a trained historian or even a trained student. He 
has a good deal of information, but has seldom improved 
it either in depth or in accuracy by his own exertions. The 
best chapters in the book, perhaps, are those on the natives 
and on the convicts respectively. The singular mildness, 
helplessness, and degradation of the “ palzolithic ” Austra- 
lian tribes is well sketched, and their decline in numbers 
temperately discussed. And the account of the old convict 
system is good, both the criticism of its abominable brutality 
and the economic explanation of its economic significance as 
affording a constant supply of underpaid labour. 

Mr. Grey has some of the supposed weaknesses of 
the journalist. He is full of ready-made views. He ap- 
proves of flogging ; denounces Woman Suffrage ; refers to 
the “ howl” of certain newspapers (unnamed) as evidence 
of the general corruption of New Zealand legislators ; _be- 
lieves that the Melbourne Age can, “at its own sweet will, 
make and unmake Governments” ; denies that Dr. Guillotin 
really invented the guillotine, all on the slightest possible 
evidence, and with a light air of what one may call “ con- 
viction based on advertisement ”—the conviction of one 
who has said all these things, or heard them said, a great 
many times. The most serious result of this weakness is his 
failure to explain the currents of politics in the colonies. 
He uses the old terms Liberal and Conservative as if they 
really applied to Australian conditions ; nay, he sometimes 
uses “ Democratic” as if it was the same as “ Liberal,” 
which is mere darkening of counsel. 

The second part of the book is devoted to New 
Zealand, a sketch of its history, and a: scathing attack on 
its present political condition. One is reminded at once of 
Mr. W. P. Reeves’s roseate descriptions of the most demo- 
cratic of English-speaking commonwealths ; and at the same 
time of a suspicion that must have occurred to many readers 
of those able writings. With an Executive Government so 
immensely strong in so easily manageable a country, with 
Acts of Parliament allowing the State to look after almost 
every detail of social life, what would happen if the Govern- 
ment were corrupt ? For instance, registry offices for 
persons in search of work are Government offices controlled 
by Government officials. A corrupt Government could secure 
berths for its supporters, and “ freeze out” its opponents to 
an appalling extent. Well, Mr. Grey gives the answer to 
this suspicion. The Government 7s corrupt. The members 
of the Upper House, appointed by the Government, and 
after seven years removable by the Government, are mere 


party hacks; members of the Lower House are elected by 
unscrupulous jobbery, often illiterate, sometimes crunk in 
the House, voting for surreptitious additions to their 
salaries, so that newspapers “howl”; intriguing for free 
railway tickets for their wives and sons and daughters ; 
controlled by the drink traffic, and spreading drink among 
the Maoris in deference to its wishes. The House, in fact, 
is, “ with comparatively few exceptions, a collection of 
time-serving, self-seeking, uneducated, and thick-skinned 
mediocrities.” “ Men of integrity and principle, as a rule, 
decline to wade through the sea of slush that lies between 
them and the Parliament House.” Labour troubles are con- 
stant; and are fomented by ill-conceived and ill-managed 
Conciliation Boards. Worst of all, perhaps, the American 
“ Spoils System ” is definitely adopted and carried out to the 
point of what Mr. Grey calls a “ Reign of Terror.” Offices 
are held at the pleasure of the party in power ; and if you say 
anything in criticism of it, if your wife says an unguarded 
word to a friend, it will be reported to the ears of authority, 
and you will smart. 

These charges are backed by a certain amount of evi- 
dence, and may be well-founded. But Mr. Grey’s attack 
suffers under serious disadvantages. His language is often 
intemperate. He practically never adduces his evidence in 
a form that will bear examination, but always as if he were 
writing a leading article and the facts were to be found in 
another column. Also one cannot forget that he has a 
personal grievance. If he would seriously—we will not say 
substantiate his charges, for charges so general cannot 
exactly be substantiated—but if he would soberly give us 
some dozen detailed and verifiable pieces of evidence, with 
names and dates, to illustrate his main contentions, his book 
would possess an altogether different degree of importance. 
As it is, the evidential value of these criticisms of New 
Zealand politics amounts to little more than this: that a 
reasonably competent person, with good opportunities for 
forming a judgment, but also, we must add, with every 
reason for taking a prejudiced view, thinks amazingly ill of 
our model democratic colony. 

G. M. 





THE WORK OF THE NINTH DIVISION. 


THE WoRK OF THE NINTH Division. By Major-General Sir 
H. E. Colvile. London: Edward Arnold. os, 6d. 


IN our issue of January 5, 1901, in an article on “ General 
Colvile’s Defence,” we said : 


“We are deliberately of opinion that Mr. Brodrick has 
permitted himself to be influenced in this matter by social 
pressure to which Lord Lansdowne would never have 
yielded. We are simply concerned in preventing what 
already looks like an attempt to deceive the public by sup- 
pressing the truth and by introducing false issues in the 
very manner that has produced all the illusions and disasters 
of the war, and that if it continues to proceed from the same 
centres, and to be actuated by the same motives, may pre- 
vent all sound reforms in the army and all sound policy on 
the part of the State.” 


That this view was sound is completely justified by 
the facts now for the first time made public in The Work 
of the Ninth Division, by Major-General Sir Henry E. 
Colvile, K.C.M.G., C.B. The author has not made 
the history of this Division a peg upon which to hang 
any personal complaints, but rather has gone out of his 
way to emphasise the more picturesque and stirring episodes 
through which it passed in its life of less than six months. 
In his preface he says: 


“ A division and its commander are so closely linked that 
the fortune of one is the fortune of both. Together the 
share praise and rewards, together they bear blame an 
punishment. Thus, while it is to the splendid conduct of all 
ranks of the Ninth Division that I owe any credit I gained 


as its commander, the shortness of its life and the obscurity 
that covers many of its deeds are due to certain decisions of 
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mine. On me, therefore, rightly falls the task of dispelling 
the darkness which has fallen upon its past and making its 
brief history clear for the future.” 

It may safely be assumed that what General Colvile 
has published at a time his former chief is the head of the 
British Army will be true as to facts, the “ orders ” he pub- 
lishes will be literally exact, and the maps, of which there 
are no less than eight, will be correct both cartographically 
and as regards the positions of troops, &c., added for in- 
formation. It is for the public to judge from this data 
something of the truth of the allegations we bring against 
the Headquarters Staff in South Africa, that as trustees 
for the nation they have mismanaged their trust, have failed 
to attain the object of their appointment by a neglect of pre- 
cautions the conditions of modern warfare demands, and to 
screen these failures throw the blame of failure upon capable 
generals who have had the ill-luck to be ordered to carry 
out the “ plans.” 

Severe as these strictures may appear, they are justified 
by the knowledge we now possess of the manner in which 
the Ninth Division was originally formed, by the orders 
its commander received from time to time, by the singular 
reticence on the part of the Headquarters Staff in its 
dealings with its generals, so far as regards its general plan 
of campaign, although this secrecy was of such a character 
that information leaked out right and left amongst those of 
all others it was important it should be kept from. Finally, 
the system of “centralisation” introduced by Lord 
Roberts entailed the greatest hardship upon officers, men, 
and animals, threw a deluge of work upon his own Staff it is 
always the object of a good commanding general to obviate, 
brought about confusion, delay, failure, and a cost to Eng- 
land no man will ever fully estimate. 

A division in the British Army is a complete fighting 
unit, and possesses all the elements of an independent exist- 
ence, a little cavalry to act as its eyes and for escort and 
police purposes, two complete brigades of infantry, three 
batteries of field artillery, an ammunition column, engineers 
with their appliances, medical and hospital arrangements 
and material, and transport calculated to support this vast 
body of troops during the period they are to act within. 
The administrative arrangements are in the hands of a 
dozen selected Staff officers, the whole under the command 
of a general of experience. On February 10, 1900, General 
Colvile was informed that he was to command such a divi- 
sion, by the 13th he was to concentrate this unit at Ramdan, 
a town ten miles east of the Modder River, and to occupy 
Jacobsdal, a dozen miles further to the east on the road to 
Paardeburg. Doubtless it will be thought that General 
Colvile had nothing to do but give the order to march—as a 
matter of fact the division was only in process of formation, 
and the Staff was not complete for five or six weeks. The 
question of transport is, perhaps, the most vital that a 
general has to deal with. Let that be good and efficient, any 
deficiency in the rest may be remedied by time. Should 
the transport be defective the best troops commanded by 
the smartest general in the world will suffer and will be late, 
inefficient, and probably suffer defeat at the hands of an 
active enemy. The condition of the transport of the Ninth 
Division at the opening of its career will best be described 
in the words of its historian : 


“ Things did not look very hopeful as we marched off in 
the early dawn next morning. Our transport had all come 
from the south and dropped in during the evening and night, 
so that except by lantern light I had never seen the animals 
which were to drag our wagons across the Free State. The 
fittest ot them would not have been really up to the mark 
with less than a month’s rest—the veterinary officers had to 
cast 370 of them as unfit for work. We had not been many 
minutes on the march before it was reported to me that one 
of the Gordons’ wagons had broken down; then one of the 
Canadians’; and so it went on until it was obvious that we 
could not get on with the loads we were carrying. The end 
of it was that I had to order a large percentage of the great 
coats to be left behind.” 


This was the transport of a brand-new division, formed 
up regardless of expense to the country, yet the moment 
it marches its general has to decide whether to leave cloth- 
ing, food, or ammunition behind to lighten the loads ordered 


by Lord Roberts’s Staff to be carried. Throughout the book 
the iteration of this transport difficulty becomes striking. It 
is always the same; the mules never acclimatised, im- 
properly fed and overworked, a stream of remonstrances 
poured into the Headquarters Staff, which apparently fell 
unheeded, and, to make the thing almost farcical, after 
fighting and marching under such conditions as the public 
in this country had no conception of until this work was 
issued, the Staff, which was entirely and absolutely respon- 
sible, informed General Colvile that the Field Marshal 
(Commanding-in-Chief regretted to learn that his transport 
was overworked, and not allowed sufficient time for grazing, 
adding that this state of affairs appeared to be due to want 
of supervision, while he was ordered to state within a week 
what steps he had taken to make it efficient. A perusal 
of the book will make it clear what a lack of consideration, 
amounting to folly, lay behind this remonstrance, and how 
congested the work of Headquarters had become owing to 
the want of system Lord Roberts's Indian methods had 
brought about. 

Turning now to another aspect of the case, we find 
that, although a division is entitled to possess a force of 
cavalry, to act as its antenne, yet from its birth to 
its death the ninth was never complete in this re- 


spect; indeed, but for a short while, never pos- 
sessed any cavalry at all, while the orders which 
are given show that where cavalry are nominally 


attached to it, the direction is retained in the bands of the 
Headquarters Staff. A very grave responsibility lies upon 
Lord Roberts and upon his Chief of Staff in departing from 
the methods pursued by the greatest generals. ‘To assume 
that rules which hold good and have held good in civilised 
warfare may be broken with impunity in the case of the 
Boers in the early stages of the war is to stamp them both 
as possessing more courage than discretion, but more than 
this it makes evident, what many suspect, that it was a 
mistake to send out to South Africa these two men—to con- 
trol Generals trained in a school which thinks before it acts, 
and looks upon the end to be attained as of greater import- 
ance than the cry of popularity, and tne urgency of igno- 
rance. What supporter of the claims of the Headquarters 
Staff dared say that had the exact and ordered system of 
Lord Wolseley been carried out, more and much more 
would have been accomplished, fewer lives lost, and farm- 
burning and crop-destroying never heard of. As things 
were, the entire reversal of the system in which our generals 
had been trained led to mistake and disaster without num- 
ber, and for this Lord Roberts has to answer. General 
Colvile’s book is full of examples of what this means, unfor- 
tunately it is only the technical reader who can thoroughly 
appreciate their seriousness, but all will leave the perusal 
of the book with the feeling that those who in Parliament 
and in the Press have insisted on raising a corner of the 
veil held by the censor have done the honour of this country 
great service, while General Colvile has done even more by 
courageously letting the light of day into the confusion and 
disorganisation which ruled throughout in the Headquarters 
Staff under Lord Roberts. 


A. G. H. 





SCIENCE AND MEDIZVAL THOUGHT. 


Tue HARVEIAN ORATION. Delivered before the Royal College 
of Physicians, October 18, 1900, by Thomas Clifford 
Allbutt, M.A.. M.D, Hon. L.L.D., Hon. D.Sc., Regius 


Professsor of Physicin Cambridge University, F.R.S. London: 
C. J. Clay and Sons. as. 6d. 


Ir is an obvious reflection that official panegyric tends to 
become more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
Spite of the varied gifts of his eulogists, such a fate might 
well with lapse of time have befallen the commemoration of 
that bright particular star, William Harvey. Recent Har- 
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veian orators, however, have been happily inspired to take 


Harvey’s personality and life-work rather as the central” 


thought of circles of diverse extent and in different planes 
than as the boundary set to declamatory ingenuity. We ex- 
pect then in an Harveian oration to find a brilliant contri- 
bution to the history of thought, not necessarily as mani- 
fested in the medical or the biological field only, nor even 
ia the scientific sphere in the narrower sense, but tending 
as often as not to bring such topics into relation to the ulti- 
mates of philosophy. 

Professor Clifford Allbutt’s address of last year, now 
published under the title “ Science and Medieval Thought,” 
's worthy to rank with the very best efforts of Harveian 
oratory past. Professedly only an amateur of the history 
of ideas, and a desultory, if omnivorous, reader, Dr. Allbutt 
has fortunately not been “ too exclusively devoted to specu- 
lation to succeed even at that.” He brings, moreover, to his 
subject the maturity of judgment of one who felt the attrac- 
tion of Roger Bacon more than a generation ago, and has 
since found the leisure, which only a very busy man seems 
to be able to command, for the accumulation and digestion 
of materials towards the elucidation of some problems in re- 
gard to the development of thought in the Middle Age, till 
the facts have, as it were, of themselves fallen into the right 
perspective, and admit at last of clear and graceful present- 
ment. 

Can these dry bones live ? is the question of the plain 
man when he finds himself confronted now and again ‘n 
some old-fashioned library with the heavy tomes of the 
“schoolmen.” The difficulty lies in the fact that the sub- 
jective interest is in general insufficient to keep the attention 
cf any but the professed student of philosophic opinion, 
while such a student is prone to miss that bearing of what 
he reads upon the evolution of scientific ideas which can 
alone give the dead words life. Dr. Clifford Allbutt’s felici- 
tous combination of interests has to our thinking the 
magical effect needed. There is in his address all the 
material familiar to the dread dulness of the opening lecture 
of a course on the Novum Organum, but it is precipitated 
in a living and nourishing form by what we use to call scien- 
tific use of the imagination. 

Professor Clifford Allbutt’s main contention is that the 
Realism of scholastic orthodoxy was the great obstacle to the 
advancement of science, and starting from this he shows 
what were the conditions that made the emergence of the 
method of experimental research inevitable. ‘The position 
is doubtless true, but the inference that Nominalism is 
therefore eternally justified against Realism seems not to 
follow. Dr. Allbutt remarks that not hair-splitting but the 
splitting of imaginary hairs is to be condemned. Just so 
it is not metaphysical Realism, but a wrong epistemological 
use of its doctrine of universals, that is the enemy. As the 
political theorists who maintained the doctrine of a social 
compact were the liberals of an age which could believe in 
the divine right of kings and the obligation of passive 
obedience, but might appear as apologists of absolutism 
with Hobbes, or subvert civil government in the interests of 
the Papacy with the Jesuit writers, so we take it that 
Nominalism, which once made for freedom, may ultimately 
play into the hands of the assertors of a dogmatic nihilism. 

Similarly Dr. Allbutt’s use of the term Materialism to 
denote that principle of economy in scientific method which 
declines to use the discipline and the conceptions of higher 
categories till those of the lower are proved inadequate 1s 
perhaps something too defiant. It is to confuse the method :- 
logical application of Ockham’s razor with its affirmation 
as a metaphysical principle. : 

Given Dr. Allbutt’s preference for Nominalism, and 
for mechanical explanation wherever possible, we should 
perhaps expect approval, not only of the monk Roger in 
his cell, but of Francis Bacon writing philosophy “ like a 
Lord Chancellor. But Francis Bacon’s “forms” are too 
realist, his hopes too much set on “a reformed astrology 
and a reformed alchemy.” We had thought that Francis 
Bacon had been rehabilitated with the men of science by 
Mr. Ellis’s interpretation of his conception of method as a 
great co-operative system, with collectors forbidden the 


use of explanatory hypothesis, and experts who, since they 
have not brooded over the facts as they accumulate, are 
obliged to a method of exclusions. 

Dr. Allbutt is conspicuously fair to Aristotle. He 
does not endorse Lewes’s sermon on Bacon’s text as to the 
master’s use of experiment, but remarks, what is doubtless 
true, that Aristotle never adopted the experimental method, 
as Harvey does, for the keystone of his work in science. 
“He made many experiments,” but “he rarely verified his 
facts, and he made no experimental researches.” If we 
interpolate the word “ systematic,” this is literally the ground 
ot Aristotle’s comparative failure on the experimental side 
of the natural sciences. 

It is through this comparison of Harvey with his prs- 
decessors, in respect of his systematic use of experiment, 
that the hero of the commemoration comes into the story. 
Elaborate citations are given “ to show the extent to which 
modern physiology, from Harvey onwards, is based upon 
vivisection ; and that it could not have arisen or thriven 
otherwise.” Another point of contact of Harvey’s life and 
achievement with the subject of Dr. Allbutt’s survey is to 
be found in the answer to the question how Harvey came 
tu be at Padua. The glimpse given of the rise of Averroism, 
its adoption at Padua because of its medical contents, its 
sinking upon the lees till the Great Commentator became 
“the mad dog that barked against Christ,” would of itself 
justify Dr. Allbutt’s choice of subject. But there is much 
else. A good deal in the way of compression can be accom- 
plished by thirty-six years “of abiding interest and occa- 
sional study,” if the spirit of the student be of the type that 
makes the pilgrimage to Ockham. 

HERBERT W. BLUNT. 





EFFICIENCY AND EMPIRE. 


EFFICIENCY AND Empire. By Arnold White. London: Methuen 
and Co. 6s. 


Mr. ARNOLD WHITE is known to be a patriot of no mean 
pretensions, and yet after reading his book we cannot for 
the life of us tell why he should stick so persistently to a 
country whose politics and social life are saturated with so 
many mean anc vicious qualities as he discovers in them. 
All the evil which in our most irresponsible and exasperated 
moments we have been tempted to say about the pernicious 
influences of “smart Society,” the un-Christianity of the 
Church, political lawyers “on the make,” professional 
philanthropists, Jew financiers, incompetent bureaucrats, 
and the rest, Mr. White sets down :n general formal proposi 
tions padded with rhetoric, and punctuated by scores of 
detailed and most convincing illustrations. 

He is primarily concerned with the business defects of 
our political system, and finds incapacity and irresponsibility 
rampant in all our public services. ‘The wrong men are 
appointed, no proper training is provided for statesmen and 
diplomatists, and the public services are so arranged that 
ministers and high officials have no real individual respon- 
sibility. 

“During the past twelve months repeated examples of the 
breakdown of the British Constitution in the inefficiency of 
the public services have occurred, not in one department, 
but in many; not in war only, but in diplomacy and domestic 
administration.” . . . ‘Here is the gist of the whole 
matter. No single Minister isto be singled out for oppro- 
brium. They are to receive the pay of their office and social 
esteem, with the prospect of being ennobled, they are to 
quaff the intoxicating draught of conscious power—but they 
are not to be held accountable for anything that does not 
involve the fall of the Ministry.” 

There is virtual immunity alike for neglect of official 
duty and for dubious finance; things that would have 
wrought the downfall of a Minister in the beginning of te 
century are now easily passed over. 

“The neglect of Lord Lansdowne at the War Office in 
1895-1900, the deceptions practised on the public by Mr, 
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Goschen at the Admiralty during the same period, and the 
episode of the sale of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s Netheravon 
estate, are scarcely less pernicious in their effects on the 
country than Lord Melville’s corruption, but none of our 
contemporaries dream of impeaching the late Secretary of 
State for War, or disgracing the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, or of driving the Chancellor of the kxchequer 
from office. Promotion for the first, a peerage for the 
second, and confirmation in office for the third, are generally 
in accordance with the spirit of the age.” 

‘The absolute grip of the head permanent officials, the 
co-operation of Jew finance with “bad smart Society,” the 
spread of moral torpor in politics and business, the decay of 
rural life with the physical and moral decadence it causes— 
these and other evil signs of the times are marked by Mr. 
Arnold White in exaggerated terms. Without disputing the 
terrible examples given by Mr. White, who claims special 
secret information in so many departinents, we feel disposed 
to ask the questions: Can England be so generally and 
systematically rotten in its public life as Mr. White shcws 
it ? Is Bureaucritis quite such an inveterate disease ? Is 
“ Society ” so generally corrupt, the “ foreign financiers ” so 
completely omnipotent as Mr. White makes out ? Is the 
superiority of our world-rivals, Germany, France, America, 
in diplomacy, education, &c., so unmitigated as it is made 
tv appear? If things are anything like as bad as they 
appear to Mr. White, we are driven to utter despair. lor 
vur author shows no remedy, nor even any check upon the 
evils. He ends with a list of copy-book maxims which he 
appears to regard as suggestions of reform, such as “ Exact 
the highest standard of efficiency from all.” “ Punish the 
unworthy without delay.” “ Honour the schoolmaster, and 
bring education up to date.” “ Cease to raise drink-scllers to 
the peerage.” “ Choose Ministers for personal fitness.” But a 
nation in the parlous condition he describes cannot do these 
things. Mr. White sometimes calls out in futile Carlylese 
for “a man” who shall reform the Army and generally set 
our house in order, but his analysis has already shown she 
impossibility of getting such a man to “the top of affairs.” 
Again, “ To the real aristocracy of the country I look for a 
remedy for the disease with which our nation has been 
infected by bad smart Society ” ; but this is idle talk, for, as 
Mr. White must know, the old landed aristocracy has already 
sold itself to the new plutocracy, and there exists no such 
cleavage of “ good” and “bad Society” as he implies. 
Theugh he sometimes praises the rank and file, and cun- 
trasts them favourably with their “ superiors,” as in the Ser- 
vices, Mr. White finds no remedy in democracy, holding 
with some speciousness that “ caste is rooted among us and 
has come to stay,” nor does he seem to admit the need or 
efficacy of any radical economic reforms. ‘Two delinitely 
economic evils he indeed inveighs against, the absorption 
of the population in large towns with its “ systematic manu- 
facture of infirm citizens,” and the ever-growing domina- 
tion of the international financier. But his blindness and 
incompetency to discern the actual play of these economic 
forces are illustrated by his utter failure to interpret the 
crucial issues of the South African affair. In this, the 
classic example of international capitalism controlling poli- 
tics, he seems to see nothing but a Dutch conspiracy and a 
struggle for British ascendancy. ‘The extent and reliability 
of his political knowledge may be tested by the following 
declaration : 

“The war might easily have been prevented in three 
ways: Firstly, by introducing ten thousand British settlers 
and their families immediately after the need for the 
Bechuana Expedition in 1885 demonstrated the bad faith of 
the Boers and their resolve to ignore the Convention of 
1884; secondly, | refusing to permit arms and munitions 
to enter the Republics either through Portuguese or British 
territory ; and thirdly, by sending twenty thousand mounted 
men to the Cape immediately after the Jameson Raid and 
insisting there and then on the conditions of the Convention 
being carried out. I do not write as one who is wise after 
the event.” 

What the concluding words of this passage signify, we 
camnot surmise, but 11 Mr. White has any wisdom by which 
he can plant 10,000 British settlers with their families on 
the soil of South Africa, and keep them there, he had best 
communicate this wisdom to the Government, who will be 
sorely in need of it. J. A. H. 


THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT BEFORE THE 
UNION OF THE CROWNS. 
THE Scottish PARLIAMENT BEFORE THE UNION OF THE 


Crowns, By Robert S. Rait, Fellow of the New College, 
Oxtord, London: Blackie and Son, Limited. 1901. 5s. 


‘Tmis is an expanded Stanhope Prize Essay. Mr. Rait 
hints rather naively that this is a subject which is on a 
debatable ground; he cannot say whether it belongs to 
the province of the historian or the antiquarian. It does 
not follow from a thing being very old that the latter has 
a better claim to it. Mr. Rait appears to recognise a 
different standard. He would ask how far an institution 
may be said to have become part of the world’s tradition ; 
if it has been as isolated as, ¢.g., the fauna of an oceanic 
island, and perished, it falls to the antiquarian; if other- 
wise, to his brother. Mr. Rait hardly goes so far as to 
imply that the examiners for the Stanhope Prize set a 
subject that lacked historical value ; if they had, we suspect 
that he would have had a secret sympathy with the error, 
as he has done other work than this in the same region ; 
but he does point out, without reserve, that the Scottish 
Estates have had a different history from the English 
Parliament. ‘The word “ Parliament” means for us what 
the English L'arliament has become; yet in France the 
same word meant a merely local diet, such as the “ Parlia- 
ment” of Paris, which was heard of in the Fronde, and 
might have become something more than it was if the 
Fronde had not been a failure. “Estates” suggests some- 
thing different. In France and the Low Countries the 
general council of the realm was so called, and we do well 
to remember both of these cases in reading Scottish history, 
because they, too, have not the mark of the modern Parlia- 
ment, its sovereignty, and its representative character. In 
England we have so far forgotten the character of Parlia- 
ment as being made up from the several estates, that it is 
now a hundred years since clergy were driven out of the 
Lower House, and nobody is much shocked on historical 
grounds at the notion of taking away from the bishops their 
seats in the Lords. 

While the Scottish Parliament has vanished, leaving 
little local trace except certain names in Edinburgh, some 
of its elements still survive in the executive officers of the 
realm. Of them, too, the list is less imposing than it was 
before 1617, when an Act was passed prohibiting more 
than eight officers of State from possessing official seats 
in Parliament. Such chief officers of State were the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord High Treasurer, and the Lord Privy 
Seal, the Secretary, the Clerk of Register, the King’s 
Advocate, the ‘Treasurer's Deputy, and the Lord Justice 
Clerk. Nowadays the Lord Advocate is the most plausible 
representative of the Lord Chancellor, and this claim 
would have a curious sound to the ears of the English, 
who regard the Law Officers of the Crown as possible, but 
not as actual Lord Chancellors. ‘The Treasurer, of course, 
has gone first, as the English office has been put in com- 
mission. ‘The Treasury, however, still has an outpost in 
Edinburgh, called the Exchequer Chambers, wherein sits 
an officer, who, at least, cannot blame his title, if he is not 
impressive. He is called the King’s and Lord ‘Treasurer's 
Remembrancer, and the ‘l'reasury have been known with 
an official lack of imaginativeness to refer to him rather 
as “our officer in Scotland.” ‘There is a Lord Clerk 
Register in these days, but his duties would be hard to 
define ; it is safe to assert that he has nothing to do with 
the census. The Privy Seal is hardly a source of profit, 
even to lawyers now, since the few documents that were 
required to pass it have lately ceased to do so. ‘The Lord 
Justice Clerk is the head of the criminal side of the adminis- 
tration of justice. ‘The Scots have always liked the word 
“ Clerk,” which they use, where the English would prefer 
the style of Secretary, and pronounce in a curious manner. 
If anyone is disappointed that the Scottish Parliament does 
not show more modern characteristics let him meditate for 
a moment and ask himself how much present conception 
of the English Parliament has grown up since the Act of 
Anne, which settled so much. Walpole is generally re- 
garded as the first Prime Minister, and the party system 


p, does not go back much further than the same date. 
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Mr. Rait does not seem to regard the texts of the Acts 
themselves as furnishing any specially valuable evidence 
touching the powers of Parliament ; and in his opinion the 
range of subjects affected by legislation was not wide. We 
have, therefore, looked at some of the Acts, the copy before 
us having been printed in 1683, and bearing on the cover 
of the first volume that it belonged to the Duke of Mont- 
rose’s office in 1715. The following is a selection of the 
titles of Acts passed during the third session of the first 
Parliament of Charles 11. (Mr. Rait states, by the way, that 
the Scottish Parliament was never so subservient after the 
Restoration as the English, and that it recovered earlier 
trom the debauch of loyalty, so far as it was affected 
thereby). 

“Act for the establishment and constitution of a National 

Synod.” 

“ Act anent ruinous houses in Royal burghs.” 

“ Act discharging the importation of strong-waters,” &c. 

“ Act discharging the mixing of tin with lead.” 

“ Act against exportation of money forth of the kingdom.” 

“Act for encouragement of tillage and pasturage.” 

* Act for a new imposition upon English commodities.” 

‘Act imposing a Custom upon corn imported from Ireland 

into this kingdom.” 

“ Act anent manses and gleibs, and providing for ministers’ 

stipends.” 

“Act for additional provision in favour of the Universities.” 


“ Act regulating the proportions of Excise in the several . 


shires and burghs. 
“Act anent penal statutes.” 
** Act salvo jure cujus libet.” 


The views of that time as to the methods by which the 
legislature can serve the public interest are not so very 
antiquated ; age has not staled them. Appended to the 
Acts of Parliament are Acts of the Convention of Estates, 
usually for the imposition of taxes. ‘Thus in 1665 the Con- 
vention understanding that “His Sacred Majesty is now 
engaged in a war with the inhabitants of the United Pro- 
vinces, for the maintenance of His own Honour, and the 
Peace and ‘Trade of His Kingdoms, make humble 
and free tender to His Majesty of a ‘Taxation.” 

The Convention seems to have met in an interval be- 
tween two Parliaments, as the first of Charles Il. was dis- 
solved in 1663 and the second assembled in 1669. The 
relations between such a Convention and Parliament is made 
clearer by an Act of Anne, passed in 1703, “ ratifying the 
turning the Meeting of the Estates in the year 1689 into a 
Parliament.” The Act declared that it should be high 
treason if anyone dared to “ Disown, Quarrel or Impugn 
the Dignity and Authority of the said Parliament,” and ap- 
parently described the three Estates as consising of “ Nobie- 
men, Barons, and Burrows.” 

Before this date there is an ominous entry, viz., of an 
Act, dated June 25, 1702, “ Enabling Her Majesty to appoint 
Commissioners to treat for an Union betwixt the two King- 
doms of Scotland and England.” In 1707 the separate 
Parliament at Edinburgh ceased to exist; as one of its 
officials said, it was “the end of an auld sang,” and in its 
place there were sixteen peers and forty-five commoners to 
represent Scotland in the Parliament of Great Britain. Some 
of the smaller counties were only represented in alternate 
Parliaments, Bute and Caithness, -Nairn and Cromarty, 
Clackmannan and Kinross” sharing this Castor and 
Pollux existence. ‘The burghs were grouped in fourteen 
districts, and Edinburgh alone had separate -—“. woe 

a i 





A GUIDE FOR POACHERS. 


By Nicholas Everitt. 
4s. 6d. 


SHots FROM A LAWYER'S GUN. 
R. A. Everett and Co. 


“Ts it possible to ever make law interesting to the lay- 
man ?” asks Mr. Everitt in his preface, and the question 
is at once an indication of his object and an illustration of 


his style. As for the latter, your genuine sportsman will 
enjoy this lively volume none the less because he reads of 
taking a memoranda, and finds split infinitives as plentiful 
as blackberries. He may perhaps be rather alarmed by the 
list of “Characters Introduced ”—Mr. Six-and-Eight the 
solicitor, Mr. Spouter the barrister, Mr. Carrots the green- 
grocer, and all the rest of them—but the fear of a sporting 
Pilgrin’s Progress will be dispelled by reading on, for Mr. 
Everitt has wisely curtailed his dramatic interludes in 
favour of long passages of dogmatic exposition, which we 
find much more amusing. ‘The law of sporting rights is 
complex enough to provide plenty of excitement without 
detailing the sanguinary encounters between Mr. Pick- 
emup and Mr. Sharpsite, and here we have its niceties 
and oddities elaborately and accurately set forth. What 
is meant by game ? Are waterfowl wildfowl ? When is a 
license required to kill rabbits ? May I shoot rooks which 
frequent my neighbour's rookery ? May I shoot my neigh- 
bour’s cat which frequents my rabbit warren ? These are 
only casually selected instances of the innumerable points 
discussed by this sporting lawyer. ‘lhe empty threat, 
“ Beware of mantraps,” and the Wooden Lie, “‘Trespassers 
will be prosecuted,” come in for lengthy treatment. In 
connection with the difficult question, how to prevent 
trespassing where no damage is proved, the rather danger- 
ous advice is given, “Should he object to go use as much 
force as is necessary.” ‘This is a very good rule of thumb, 
but it seems to involve the entirely illegal proposition that 
a man is entitled to exercise whatever force may be neces- 
sary to vindicate his own rights—a proposition which would 
justify a small boy in shooting a bully who attempted to 
pull his ears, and which some sixty years ago brought to 
the scaffold an amiable military gentleman who fired at a 
trespasser whom he found perched out of reach up his 
apple-tree. ‘The true rule is that the force used to turn 
off a trespasser must be reasonable as well as necessary to 
the end in view. A man who is denied the use of a short 
cut by a choleric farmer is not entitled to brain him with a 
club, even though the farmer ts in the wrong. 

This book is full of curious and entertaining matter, 
and we commend it to all gamekeepers, gaine-preservers, 
game-dealers, game-shooters, magistrates, and poachers 
who can read. 





FICTION. 


By M. P. Shiel. .London: Grant 
Richards. 


THE Lorp or THE SEA. 


Mr. M. P. Sues, who is never the one to be contented with 
small things, has surpassed himself in his latest novel. His 
former big guns— Prince Zaleski, Phe Yellow Danger, Cold 
Stecl, &c.—are but popguns compared to Z'ke Lord of the 
Sea. ‘This is a whole battery of artillery, whose rever- 
berations, if they do not deafen the world, will long rumble 
in the public ear. It is an amazing book, conceived in as 
daring a mood as ever writer of sensational fiction expe- 
rienced, and brought forth with the fine carelessness of 
certain greatness. It is imagination reeling drunken 
among oceans and continents and coming safe, like a child, 
from the adventure to tell us all about it. 

‘The story is of the coming of the Great Man in the 
near future. He is recognised by a writer of novels, Jobn 
Loveday, who had 

“The pleasant fancy that all our greatest are but One, 

who continually runs the cycle of incarnation after incarna- 
tion from hoar old ages until now-—-the Ancient of Days, his 


hair white hke woo a turning up again when time 
calls, and Man is near to yield to the enemy.” 


The need for the Sent-one is the industrial crisis which 
threatens an apparently over-populated world. It comes to 
a head in England, because the banished Jews from other 
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parts of the world come there and buy up the land. Richard 
Hogarth, a farmer in East Anglia, and a Jew himself, though 
he does not know it, sees there is a problem to be faced. 
The Jews, he sees, are in a false position ; and, if he were 
King of England, he would send them packing. But that 
is not all. 

“The trouble was here before the Jews came! Some of 
you are saying that the cause of all our want and evil days 
is the inability of England to feed and clothe these ten 
million Jews. To a man who said that to me, I’d answer: 
‘I don’t know how you can be so silly!’ If they had been 
a hundred million, instead of ten, I feel sure that Norfolk 
alone could be made to feed and clothe them all... . I can 
see that there is a fault—we all see; and I know this about 
the fault, that it is something very old, simple, commonplace, 
er deep, deep, or we shall all see it at once; but it is 
1idden from our observation by its very ordinariness, like 
the sun, which we seldom look at.” 


As he is working towards a solution of this problem, 
his work is stopped by a conspiracy of the Jewish Lord of 
the Manor, which sends him to penal servitude for life on 
a false charge of murder. In prison the suggestion of a 
wicked old ‘priest (whom he helps to escape, refusing all 
chances himself) sets him working on his problem again. 
The priest has said that it is Roman Law, and not the 
Roman Church, that the famous Bible prophecies denounce. 
This starts the chain of thought, and ‘it receives another 
impetus in the letter from a fisherman. It reaches this at 
last : 

“If the workers on shore paid all the rent among one 
another, then they would, on the whole, be in precisely the 
same position as the fish-rich workers on sea, who paid no 
rent atall! The nation, as a whole, would live on its 
country rent free! England would be English, as the sea 


human. And our race might then begin to live. . 
At last he knew.” 


And he determined to break prison. 
Governor, he told him so. 

Richard Hogarth kept his word—and a most thrilling 
bit of narrative that escape from prison is. Having re- 
covered from his prison life, he began to preach his gospel. 
But he was sorely disillusioned. ‘The world had heard all 
about land nationalisation before—and did not believe in 
it. His discovery was no discovery—and he should not 
have broken the law for it. | He determined to return to 
prison. But fortune gave him unexpectedly a chance— 
enormous wealth. (Mr. Shiel never hesitates to use Chance 
and Coincidence—God aids the Sent-one.) He stayed to 
prove his case. 

This is how he did it. Because old time had rendered 
obscure the injustice of private property in land, he deter- 
mined to flash light on it by a further injustice. He laid 
claim, being the first to do so, legal claim, as he held, to the 
Sea. He enforced the claim with great floating forts com- 
manding the trade routes of the ocean, and levied Sea-rent. 
When he is securely enthroned and recognised as the Lor« 
of the Sea, the “steady, exhausting pressure of Sea-power ” 
makes itself felt in a way of which Captain Mahan can never 
have dreamed. All nations live by the Sea. His mono- 
poly gives him the sceptre of the world. By dint of raising 
the rent he makes the nations consider his demand for land 
nationalisation. His own tyrannical position is an object 
lesson of the injustice of private property in the surface of 
the globe. He is asked to become and becomes Regent of 
England to set the example there of a feasible scheme. 
Just as he is on the eve of triumph, the Sea is destroyed and 
is no longer a power. 

How this comes about we must leave the reader to dis- 
cover. It is not the end of Richard Hogarth, otherwise 
Spinoza. While Regent of England he has sent back the 
Jews to the Holy Land, and here is the last we see of him 
when he has been a Judge in Judea, “the diademed Queen 
of the World,” for sixty years. He is dancing before the 
great Temple he has reared. 


** And his wife Rebekah, the mother of many children, 
peeping from a casement, pulled the raised eyebrows of the 
superior, observing cynic, one beyond the other! For not 
with feet alone danced he, but his wrung abdomen toiled in 
the body-dance of Orient peoples; and she turned and 
smiled to Margaret Loveday, who peeped, too, a down- 


Sending for the 


turned smile of confidential disdain,twith eyelids lingeringly 
shut, for she thought that he danced unbecomingly, as one 
of the lewd old fellows. But to God he danced. 

“ And as he danced, he sang, all breathless, filling up with 
nonsense-sounds, when the unrelenting rhythm outran his 
thought. And singing he danced, and dancing sang. With 
body and arms danced he ; and with toe and heel he danced 

“ And he sang a Song of Ages: 

“Hands dance! Shout to thy God, my mouth! 
Trip, feet, fanciful light! wring to the Lord my tripes ! 
Erred stray—rum-te-te-tum, te-tum : 
And a rum, tum, rum-te-te-tum, rum-te-te-tum, te-tum. 
Erred stray Earth from thy starving flocks; 
Thou, Lord, broughtest her back : fleeces of gold thywind.’ 


Some dim idea may be derived from this frecis and 
these quotations of the vast scope of the book, its daring, 
insight, originality, and great simplicity. It is a book that 
breeds great thoughts. 

L. R. F. O. 





Mr. Eden Phillpott’s new idyll of his well-loved 
Devonshire contains one character at least that should not 
soon be forgotten. This is Mr. Alpheus Newte, a travel- 
ling pedlar, who is thus described when we first make his 
acquaintance : 

‘A great humour lighted his small eyes, and they twinkled 
like a pig's from between fat lids and under black eye- 
brows. Hisclean shorn face was round, his forehead broad 
and pimply, his mouth large, and his teeth faulty. . . To 
look at him was to laugh despite his dirty-white tie and 
respectable hat ; but he knew when and where to trust his 
comic gifts, when to conceal them and when to quote Scrip- 
ture. Those who called him ‘Johnny’ were most nume- 
rous, and they urged him to abandon the chapman’s life, 
become a mountebank, and add a little to the world’s 
laughter. Others, who spoke always of ‘ Mr. Alpheus 
Newte’ and rebuked the lighter sort for their opinion, also 
believed that this man was spending his time to poor 
purpose ; but they held that his place was the ministry.” 

His gift of words was remarkable, and enabled him to 
extricate himself from many difficult positions. “ You get 
away behind words, like a fitch behind its stink!” is the 
forcible acknowledgment of defeat that comes from a less 
brilliant rogue. Mr. Newte’s engaging villainies and their 
success are the chiefattractions of 7/e Good Red Earth, but, 
though slighter than Mr. Phillpott’s last novels, it has also 
the same charm of pastoral atmosphere, and is altogether a 
cleverly-imagined and prettily-executed little tale. 


“The truth appeared to me so much stranger than 
fiction,” says Mr. J. Laurence Lambe, in his introductory 
note to By Command of the Prince (Loudon: T. Fisher 
Unwin). So he proceeds to give us in the form of fiction 
two stories, one, «1 Historical Drama, which tells the 
lamentable tale of the noble failure of Prince Alexander, 
and the other, 4 7ragical Drama, based on the cause celébre 
of Detchko Boytcheff, au officer in Prince Ferdinand's 
household, who was hanged a few years ago for the bar- 
barous murder of his fond mistress, Anna Simen, an 
Austrian subject. The villainous Boztcheft’s career is in- 
teresting, for before he achieved European notoriety he had 
shown his true character by his faithlessness to his bene- 
factor, the first Prince of Bulgaria. When we unearth the 
sober fact from the distracting superstructure of fiction in 
By Command of the Prince, we are face to face with a pro 
foundly interesting study of contemporary history and 
manners. Mr. Laurence Lambe seems to know Bulgaria 
well. It is a pity that he has troubled to introduce into 
what might have been a valuable historical sketch the con- 
ventional motivity and feeble construction of the worst 
sensational fiction. 


Among the three or four really good novels of romantic 
adventure that have been published this season, a place 
should be found for 7he Hetmet of Navarre, by Bertha 
Runkle (London: Macmillan), and Aaradac, Count of Gersy, 
by K. and Hesketh Pritchard (Westminster: Constable). 
The former deals freshly with a somewhat stale historical 
setting, and the latter breaks comparatively new ground, for 
it goes back before Victor Hugo’s chosen period in Channel 
Island history. Miss Runkle contrives her incidents well, 
and makes her characters convincing heroes and rogues. 
Her book should be popular with boys and girls. The 
authors. of Karadac are more concerned with romantic 
atmosphere than with adventure, and have studied the 
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Roman de Rou with advantage. Both books are above the 
average of their class. 


In Robert Annys : Poor Priest (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.), Miss Annie Nathan Meyer gives a sym- 
pathetic picture, based on intelligent historical research, of 
the Lollard movement, the great social and anti-clerical up- 
rising of the Fourteenth Century. The poor priest, who 
lives under the shadow of Ely Cathedral, and feels so 
acutely the contrast between the poverty of Christ and the 
pomp of the churches, is a feeling study of type that is con- 
stantly recurring through all the ages. As Miss Meyer 
says of the whole movement inspired by Wycklifte and 
led by such men as John Ball: “ In truth no historian may 
ever tell of the end of the great uprising, for it had no end, 
but it goeth ever on and on.” 


Mr. Philip Sterne has tried an interesting experiment in 
Mr. Leopold Lugwell: His Birth and Upbringing (Edin- 
burgh and London: Blackwood and Sons). It is an 
attempt to express the influence of environment before and 
after birth. We are not given a study of the character so 
much as of the circumstances that produced the character 
of the wealthy snob whose name appears on the title page. 
He himself appears very little, but we learn a great deal 
about his father, his mother, his half brother, the man who 
thought he had good reason for a vendetta with his father, 
and other even more irrelevant people. Unfortunately for the 
complete success of this ingenious attempt, Mr. Sterne has 
more ideas about character than power of expressing them 
in living persons. His book, therefore, in spite of some 
interesting philosophising and marked intellectuality, is 
rather dreary aud unconvincing reading. For its promise, 
however, it is worth remembering. 


“He was a prisoner of the first and most ancient of 
couquerors—a slave to the profound and unfathomable en- 
chantmeut of the sea.” It is this ever-fresh idea of the sea’s 
more sinister aspect that Miss Nellie K. Blisset attempts to 
express in her poetical phantasy, 7he Sea hath its Pearls 
(London : Statiidanen and Co.) Into the sunlit Rade 
d’Hérista, on the Mediterranean, she manages with great 
skill to introduce an atmosphere of hidden horror and 
diabolic seductiveness. 7he Sea hath its Pearls is one of the 
most finished and effective studies in diablerie that we have 
read for some time. 


The cosmopolitan society into which Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield introduces us in 7he Archbishop and the 
Lady (London : Smith, Elder, and Co.) has at least the merit 
of being entertaining. We should not like to say how 
many nationalities are represented at the country house- 
party at the old Abbey of Bry. Their mixture of languages 
and curious relations to one another serve at once to intro- 
duce that atmosphere of criminal mystery which arouses 
the curiosity of the reader. This curiosity and con- 
sequent interest are maintained to the very end of a witty 
and surprising romance. 


Mr. Heinemann has struck a rich vein with his Dollar 
Library of American Novels. These light, conveniently- 
shaped and well printed little books should be much in 
request at holiday time. The last two volumes are by 
authors wilose names are not unknown over here, Mr. 
D. D. Wells and Mr. Hamlin Garland. Mr. Wells has left 
the pure farce of //er Ladyship’s Elephant for a well-contrived 
story of business intrigue connected with a South American 
Republic. The hero of Par/ous Times is the London secre- 
tary to the Republic Legation, and comes off well both as a 
diplomatist and as a lover. Itis a bright and amusing book. 
Mr. Garland is the sentimental, open air Westerner in 
fiction. In Her Mountain Lover, by the simple expedient of 
bringing over a miner of the Rockies to sella mine in London, 
he gives an amusing study of contrasts. He has consider- 
ably enriched our stock of Americanisms. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 
The Fortnightly Review. 


"A Foor’s Parapise” is not an informing title for a 
magazine article. But when we see that it is by Lieutenant- 
Colonel pale anage Verner, we guess that it is a paper 
designed to show that, unless our armaments are greatly 
increased in some direction, it is all over with the country. 
Great Britain's position in the Mediterranean is the writer's 
theme. The new grouping of other Powers, and the vigorous 
shipbuilding of our rivals, has for some time past, says the 
writer, put our Mediterranean fleet in a weak position. 
Malta is the centre of our power in those waters ; and since 
the French have gained Tunis, with the naval station of 


Bizerta, and Russia has so adjusted matters with the Porte 
as to be able to count on a naval “take-off” from the 
Dardanelles, things have changed very much to our disad- 
vantage. We can no longer go on as we did when Sevastopol 
was the nearest base of Russia, and there was no support 
to be drawn from Bizerta by France. We come to “the 
plain and unpalatable fact that we have not sufficient 
vessels ready for sea to carry out our world-wide duties.” 
The writer claims for his views the support of the great 
mass of naval officers of all ranks. 

Mr. J. Holt Schooling puts us into a fever of apprehen- 
sion with an article entitled “The English Marriage-Rate.” 
Not that he complains that we are not marrying as muchas 
we ought. It appears that there is “no material difference 
between the marriage-rate of quite recent years and the 
marriage-rate of sixty years ago.” But the statistics of the 
relative fertility of marriages disclose a falling-off which is 
not to be explained away by the fact that we defer marriage 
nowadays to a later age than we used. Mr. Schooling 
winds up with the assurance that “the decline of the 
English birth-rate has been greater even than the decline 
of France’s birth-rate.”. Mr. H. G. Wells goes on with 
his interesting “ Anticipations,” dealing this time with the 
future of the social constitution of civilisation. He 
has a striking analysis of the share-holding element in our 
society, which he sees as a necessary accompaniment of a 
period of vast material change, and for which he predicts a 
long future. He groups the rest of society into the class of 
the helpless superseded poor, whom we have to-day, the 
failures who have been unable to keep pace with our chang- 
ing life ; a great inchoate mass of people busied in applying 
scientific knowledge to the needs of material existence ; and 
a body of “non-productive persons living in and by the 
general confusion,” organisers, brokers, commission agents 
and their kind. Mr.Charles Marriott is reaping the fruit of 
his great success with 7he Column, his story, “A Poet's 
License,” has the qualities of secret humour and deep dis- 
cernment, with the direct, faithful style that marked that 
book. ; 


The Nineteenth Century and After. 


A canon of Grahamstown Cathedral, the Rev. Dr. 
Wirgman, writes a paper on “The Religion of the Boers,” 
from which it is a little difficult to extract a reasonable moral. 
Dr. Wirgman’s history, and particularly his account of the 
progress of Dutch Calvinism in South Africa, is very inte- 
resting ; but there is more than a trace of theological 
bias in the view that it is the Boer’s religion which 
has “plunged him into unational ruin and _ destruc- 
tion.” It may be, and probably it is, that their poli- 
tical ideals were influenced by their religious ideals ; 
but what the normal development of those political ideals 
might have been in the Republics is unknown to Dr. 
Wirgman, as to everyone else. What he has to say about 
the baneful political influeuce of the ministers of the Dutch 
Reformed Church is not pew. If ministers of religion are 
to take any part in political aflairs at all, it can scarcely be 
expected that their politics should be different from those 
of the people from among whom theycome. For Dr.Wirgman, 
the Stellenbosch Seminary is “one of the chief causes of 
the Boer war.” 

Mr. Carnegie writes upon “British Pessimism” in a 
singularly wise and straightforward way. He deprecates the 
tone of depression which he has found in England upon the 
subject of our commercial position. He points out that our 
only serious rival in the supremacy of trade is America, and 
he does not hide his conviction that that country, with its 
vast population, resources, and area, is inevitably certain to 
distance our own and all other countries in the matter of 
commercial success. But he asks why Britain should 
insist upon comparing her single self with the forty-one 
countries which make up the United States. Mr. Carnegie 
further observes that the mere fact of our country still 
having any national credit at all, in face of her present 
position, is a proof of her remarkable financial position, 
and urges the abandonment of Jingo policy abroad as the 
first condition of areturn to prosperity and commercial 
supremacy in the Old World. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison also deals, from a different 
standpoint, with the subject of America, where he has 
recently been on a tour of observation. In “Impressions of 
America” he records all the facts observed by him which he 
regards as relevant, and the remarks of so keen a student of 
social conditions are most valuable and suggestive. The 
idea he gives the reader of the immensity of the future 
before the United States is an expansion of that conveyed 
by Mr. Carnegie. Mr. Harrison is more hopetul than most 
observers have been of the prospects of a successful dealing 
with the problems of Labour 2nd with the Negro question. 
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SCHOOLS. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not less 
than6 Residential Scholarships, 5 Non-Residential Scholarships, and 3 Exhibitions, 


For particulars apply, by letter, to the Head Master, 19, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster. 








MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 16, 17, 18. One of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30 perannum. Council Nomina- 
tions of 12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship. For — apply to the Head Master or er 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, N ‘ANTWICH. 


AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Head Master: Guy Lewis, M.A. 


Opened September, 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation Scholar- 


ships. Next Entrance Examination, July oth and roth. 





NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS AND POLITICS, 
35th Year. Established 1866. 
Is published in Rome on the tst and 16th of each month, 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 
Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRAHIS, M.P. 
The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE DANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 
ROME—Via S. VITALE, 7— ROME, 


BOER WOMEN & GHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 











Money, New Clothes, and Material 


May be sent to Miss E. D. Brappy, 19, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be glad to give 
further information ; 


Second~hand Clothes 
To Mrs. MAcKAIL, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W. 





\Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-out Garments Free. 





THEATRE. 





LYCEUM. ROBESPIERRE. 
MATINEE, TO-DAY (Saturday), at 2. 
HENRY IRVING. | Miss ELLEN TERRY. 

Theatre Closed To-night (Saturday). 

MADAME SANS-GENE, 

Evenings of June 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 21. 
Matinées, June 12, 15, 19, 22. 
Evening of June 12, WATERLOO AND THE 


BELLS. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER! 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 
“* Heroes of the Nations,” 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHAT- 
HAM (1708-1778) 


Or, the Growth and Division of the British Empire. 
By WALFORD DAVIS GREEN, M.P. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, §s. 

“Tt-is a workmanlike performance, full of knowledge and appreciation, and 
written without affectation or grandiloquence. Mr. Green . has 
accomplished his task well. He has neglected hardly any source of information 
or illustration, and he has made good use of his materials.” —Lites ature. 

Mr. Green's concise biography, based on all the best authorities, should there. 
Son have many careful readers.”— Globe. 

‘*No more timely period could have been chosen for the issue vf a popular 
biography of a statesman whose vigorous war policy did so much to redeem the 
power and extend the influence of this country in various parts of the world,’- 
Scotsman, 

“Mr. Walford Green has had an excellent opportunity and has made good use 
of it. He has shown considerable tact and discretion.” ~- Outlook, 


* Heroes of the Nations.” 


SAINT LOUIS. 


(Louis IX. of France), the most Christian King. 
By FREDERICK PERRY, M.A. 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

“Mr. Perry takes the facts as he finds them with an open mind, and with a 
willingness to accept them as history where he may; he maintains in 
general towards the Saint King an ‘attitude which must give satisfaction to a 

Catholic reader, The work has been diligently done; and the character 
of the King is well brought out ; and due stress has been lz rid upon his personal 
holiness, and on the supernatural motive which guided his life.” — 7ad/et. 

“Mr. Perry gives us an eminently readable biography of Louis IX, of Fr: ance, 


and an exhaustive summary of French history during that Monarch's reign. 
Spectator, 











A Review of Progress. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By SIR oy St BOURINOT, ANDREW CARNEGIE, EDMOND GOSSE, 

NDREW LANG, LESLIE STEPHEN, and others, 
A Review of nna ss during the past one hundred years in the chief departments 

of human activity. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s, 6d. 

“Forms a very admirable conspectus from the pens of such able writers ase 

A. G. Sedgwick, Sir J. G. Bourinot (and others)."—Daily Telegs aph. 
“The standard is high. and the book is probably the most thorough of th 
many books of the kind that have been published.”—L/sferat ure. 
** Phe book has variety in its authors as well as in its topics ; 


and it will be read 
with interest in whole or in part by intellectual people. 


—Scotsman, 





New Announcement List now ready. 
and New York, 


24, Bedford-street, Strand, London; 











‘*So be patriots as not to forget we are gentlemen.” 


PEACE OR WAR 


IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


By A. M. S. METHUEN. 

Crown 8vo. 

Contents: 1775 and 1899: A Parallel—The Nation, 1895-1900 

—South Africa to 1896—South Africa, 1896-1899—The Campaign 

—The Enemy—The Economic Future of South Africa—Sir A, 

Milner—Unrest, or Government without Consent—Peace, or 
Government with Consent—The Conclusion of the Matter. 


225 Pages. ts. 





METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, W.C. 


THE NOVELIST 


IS THE BEST MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


it contains a long Novel hy a Popular 
Author. 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 
No. XXI. CHEAP JACK ZITA By S. Barinc-GovLp. 


No. XXII. WHEN VALMOND CAME 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
Please write for a ‘Prospectus. 


METHUEN’S SIXPEN NY LIBRARY, 


No. X. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norris. 
METHUEN and Co., Essex-street, W.C. 


TO PONTIAC. 








THE SOUVENIR BIBLE. 
THE SOUVENIR PRAYER BOOK. 


Contain special Title-pages, and are illustrated with two. portraits of Queen 
Victoria. They are also enriched by seven other pictures. being reproductions of 
the cartoons painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1778, for the tamous window in 
New College, Oxford. “The Prayer Book is the Amended Edition. 

Illustrated Lists post free. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 
An rim! of the English Cathedrals. Compiled by James G. Gilchrist, 
A 


.M., M.D. Revised and Edited by the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A 
F.R.A.S., 1s.. 6d. George Bell and Son. 


VERSE. 
Davidson (John), Testaments. Number 1. The Testamen: of a Vivisector, 
. Grant Richards. 
Meyer (Kuno), Edited and Translated by King and Hermit. An Irish 
Poem of the Tenth Century, as. 6d. David Nutt. 
Bjornsen (Bjornstjerne), Laboramus, ss. Chapman and Hall. 
— Fey First Great Anglo-Saxon. By J. A. H. S., 1s. 6d. Francis 
riffith. 
Smith (Alexander), A Life Drama. City Poems, &c. With a Prefatory Note 
by R. E. D. Sketchley, 2s. Walter Scott. 


LITERATURE. 
Life in Poetry: Law in Taste. Two Series of Lectures delivered in 
Oxford. 1895-1900. By William John Courthope, C.B., ros. Macmillan. 


ART. 
Royal Academy Pictures. Part IV., 1s. Cassell. 


HISTORY. 
Niebuhr (Carl), The Tel El Amarne Period. Translated by J. Hutchison. 
The Ancient East. Number Ii., 1s. David Nutt. 
Hart (Albert Bushnell), Edited by. American History told by Contem- 
poraries. Volume III. National Expansion, 1783-1845, 8s. 6d. Mac- 


millan. 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 
The Heart of the Empire. Discussions of Problems of Modern City Life in 
England. With an Essay on Imperialism, 7s. 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Methuen (A. M. S.), Peace or War in South Africa. Metheun and Co, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Howison (G. H., LL.D.), The Limits of Evolution and other Essays, 
7s. 6d. Macnillan. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 
The Naval Pocket-Book. Founded by W. Laird Clowes. Edited by L. G. 
Carr Laughton. Sixth Year, 5s. W. Thacker and Co. 
Menpes (Mortimer), War Impressions. A Record in Colour. Transcribed 
by Dorothy Menpes, 20s. A. and C. Black. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Boulger (Demerrius C.). India in the Nineteenth Century, 6s. Horace 


Marshall. 
REPRINTS. 


The Complete Works of John Gower. Edited from the Manuscripts, with 
Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by G. C. Macaulay, M.A. Volumes II. 
and III. The English Works, 32s. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

Boulger (Demetrius C.). The Belgians at Waterloo, 1s. 11, Edwardes- 
square, Kensington, W. 

Lamb (Charles), The Essays of Elia. The World’s Classics, II., as. 
Grant Richards. 

Eliot (George), Felix Holt. Warwick Edition. Volume IIL, 2s. William 
Blackwood and Sons, 

Smellie (Alexander, M.A.), In the Hour of Silence, ss. Andrew Melrose. 

a ee, M.A.), Torch-Bearers of the Faith, 3s. 6d. Andrew 
Melrose. 

Macdonald (George), The Marquis of Lossie, 6d. George Newnes. 

Stout (J. F.), a Manual of Psychology. Second Edition. W. B. Clive. 

— — The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne, 6s. 

ethuen. 

Whymper (Edward), The Valley of Zermatt and the Matterhorn. Fifth 
Edition, 3s. John Murray. 

Whymper (Edward), Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc. Sixth Fdi- 
tion, 3s. John Murray. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Debrett’s Coming Events, 6d. Dean and Son. 

Cook (E. T.). Gardening for Beginriers. A Handbook to the Garden, 
tos. George Newnes. 

Duhavel (Joseph). Comment Elever Nos Fils, 3 francs 50. Paris: Biblio- 
theque Charpentier. 

An Eton Boy’s Letters. Selected and Arranged by the Author of ‘A Day 
of my Life at Eton,”’ 5s. Cassell. 

Windle (Bertram C. A.), The Malvern Country. Illustrated by Edmund H. 
New, 3s. Methuen and Co. 

Norway (Arthur H.), Naples, Past and Present, 6s. Methuen and Co. 

a (Violet), A Woman’s Memories of the War, 5s. James Nisbet 

and Co. 

meer (Lieut.-Col. A. F., R.A.), Hints for a Bush Campaign. Sands 

Cc 


an Oo. 

Waters (Mrs. W. G.), The Cook’s Decameron. William Heinemann. 

Gorst (Harold «.), The Curse of Education, 2s. 6d. Grant Richards. 
Humphry (Mrs.), Madge’s Book of Cookery and Home Management, 3s. 6d. 


Horace Marshall. 
FICTION. 
Albert (Mary), Lord Culmore’s Terror, 6s. Henry J. Drane. 
Begbie (Harold), The Fall of the Curtain, 6s. Grant Richards, 
Dickens (Helen), Puffs of Wind, 3s. 6d. Henry J. Drane. 
Laidlaw (William J.), Lena Laird, 6s, Sands and Co. 
Serao (Matilda), The Land of Cockayne, 6s. William Heinemann, 
‘| — (IK. Simonet), An Old Woman’s Tragedy, 3s, 6d. Henry J 
Jrane, ; 
Werner (A.), Chapenga’s White Man: A Story of Central Africa, 3s. 6d. 


Chatto and Windus, 

MAGAZINES. 
Commonwealth, June, 3d. Wells Gardner and Co. 
Contemporary Review, June, zs. 6d. Columbus Co. 
Harper's Magazine, June, 1s. Harper and Brothers. 
New Ireland Review, June, 6d. Burns and Oates. 
Nuova Antologia, Guigno. Roma. 
Scribner’s Magazine, June, 1s. Sampson Low and Co. 
Twentieth Century, June, 1s. Francis Griffith. 


ORE GALLERY.— GRAND EXHIBITION of JAN TEN KATE'S 

. famous pictures, ** War Against War,” ‘The Guard May Die, But Never 

Surrender,” &c.—GUSTAVE DORE'S wonderful works, &ce. 35, New Bond 
Street, W. 10oto6. 1s, = 





| NOTICE. 

The Title-page and Complete Index of New Sei, Vol. III. 
may be obtained, gratis, and binding cases for Vols. I., II., IIIL., 
New Series, price ts., on application to the publishers, 14, 
Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C, 








: 


SAFEKEEPING OF SECURITIES. 


SAFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, 
BONDS, &ec. 
‘THE 


GHANGERY LANE 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


(Entrance at 61-62, Chancery Lane), 
Provides means for placing in absolute safety, under the 
Depositor’s own control, and open to daily inspection, all 
kinds of Securities, Bonds, Deeds, Plate, Jewels, Manuscripts, 
and Valuables of every description. 











SAFES from £1 1s. per annum. 
STRONG ROOMS from £5 Ss. per annum. 
DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 65s. 


Special Arrangements made for Storing Property during 


Owner's Temporary Absence. 


PROPRIETORS:— 


The CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, Ltd. 
DEPOSIT BANK. 


Money received on deposit for short periods at 2} per cent. interest. 








Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is 
open free from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from E. VINCENT 
EVANS, Manager and Secretary, 63-64, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS, 


PATRON : 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The CO-OPERATION of persons wit- 
nessing acts of cruelty is earnestly 
INVITED. Complainants’ names kept 
absolutely confidential when letters are 
marked “ private.” 

Complaints by anonymous persons 
are put into the waste-paper basket. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


1os, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 














WORLD TRAVEL, 
ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., B.Ch., F.R.G.S., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and C. F. S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISES 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT” 
(Tonnage 3,254). 
Electric Light. First-class Cuisine, 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS AND THE NORTH CAPE, 


June 22nd—From Hull to the Norwegian Fjords and 
the North Cape. A Nineteen Days’ Cruise for 18 
Guineas and upwards. 

July 13th—From Hull to the Norwegian Fjords, Bergen, 
Naes, and Molde. A Thirteen Days’ Cruise for 12 
Guineas and upwards. 

These Cruises are under the auspices of the Co-operative 

Cruising Company, Limited. 

£12 12s. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE, 
visiting Lucerne, Lugano, and Milan. 

£6 6s. TOURS to GENEVA and to LUCERNE. 

£7 7s. TOURS to CHAMONIX and to GRINDEL- 
WALD, with Extensions to Zermatt, the 
Bernese Oberland. the Engadine, the Tyrol, 


etc. 
TOURS to BERCHTESGADEN for the Bavarian 
Highlands, the Tyrol, and the Salzkammergut. 
CRUISES and TOURS in ICHKLAND. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. 
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